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pen? HERE came lately to my hands ſince I came to this 
DIET place a Diſcourſe filed the Examination of 4ccademies, 
hich ! herewith ſend you) It pretends to the refor- 

. ng of Publick Schooles, and the promoting of all 
'_ _ *Kind of (cience. I muff confeſſe my ſelfe af tg 5 
very much pleaſed with the undertakeing, as Ke ſuĩtable to my 
owne frequent wiſhes, and what I conceived might with ſome rea- 
ſon be hoped for in this inquiſitive age. And therefore I came to 
the reading of it, with great expectations of finding ſomewhat an- 
ſwerable to the nobleneſſe of the attem | 
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But I quickly diſcovered, that I was like to be much diſappoin- | 


ted in that hope, & that beſides a Torrent of affected inſiguiſicant 
tautologies with ſome peeviſh unworthy refleQions, & the repetiti- 
ons of ſome old & trite cavills, together with ſeverall bundles of 
groſſe miſtaks there was litle elſe ro be expected from this Author. 

Two grand incapacityes for ſuch a worke, he quickly diſco vers 
himſelfe guilty of, that are not to be pardoned or excuſed in ſuch 
an undertaker. | 

1. His ignorance of the preſent ſtate of our Univerſityes which 
he pretends to reforme. 

2. His Ignorance in the common grounds of thoſe Arts and 
Sciences which he undertakes ro advance and promote. In both 


which reſpects he muſt needs fall under that cenſure of folly and Prov: 18. 13. 


ſbame, which Solomon dorh aſcribe unto thoſe that will venture to 
judge pf a matter before they underſtand it. 5 

1. For the preſent ſtate of the Univerſityes. He ſuppoſes and 
takes ir for granted, that they are ſo tyed up to the Biaates of 


A iſtalle, that whatſoever is taught either againſt or beſides him 
by way of refutation or ſupply, they do by no meanes admit of, 
ſo much as to any conlideration or debate, but are wholy igno- 
rant of it. | 
Whic 
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his ſo notoriouſly falſe, that I ſhould very much wonder 
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fe places, do | not 
erall W point of judgment or d 
e allowed. So that there is ſcarce any Hypotheſis, which hath 
been formerly or lately entertained by Judicious men, and 8 
to have in it any cleareneſſe or ee but hath here its ſtre- 
nuous Aſſertours, as the Atomicall and Magneticall in Philoſo- 
phy, the Copernican in Aſtronomy xc. | 

And though we do very much honour Ariſtotle for his profound 
ere, and univerſall learning, yet are we fo farre from being 
tyed up to his opinions, that perſons of all conditions amongſt us 
take Ii to diſcent fom him, and to declare againſt him, accor- 
ding as any contrary evidence doth ingage them, being ready to 
follow the Banner of truth by whomſoever it ſhall be lifted up. 

Witneſſe the publick Ledlures of our Profeſſors, the Poſitions or 
Queſtions maintained in the publick Exerciſc a Univerſitie for 
Degrees, & in the private Exerciſes of Colledges, beſides the Inſftradions 
and readings of many Tutors, wherein the principall things which this 
Author doth accuſe us to be ignorant of, and enemies unto, are 
taught and owned, and l can affure him they are fo well learnt, that 
tor all his contempt of the Univerſityes,we have here many young 
boyes(who have not yet attained io that very proud & vainglorrous tit 
of Bachelours of Art, (as he is pleaſed to phraſe it) that are able to 
reforme this Reformer, in thoſe things, wherein he thinks us all 
ſo ignorant, and himſelfe ſo great a Maſter. 

2. And for his ignorance in the common grounds of thoſe 
things which he mk to advance and promote , his whole 
Diſcourſe doth not fo clearely prove any thing elſe (not that 
which he intends by it,) as ic doth prove this. 

Let any ſerious man but conlider the two firſt Chapters of it, 
wherein he endeavours to prove, Univerſities are not in any kind 
uſefull to fit men for the Miniſtry, but oppoſite thereupto;—pag. 3. Aud that 
thoſe Syſtems of Theology, which are therein taught are not only uſeleſs but 
hurifuli, pag. 10. 

One might reaſonably expect that upon flinging out his Gaunt- 
tet for the defence of ſuch poſitions as theſe, this Author ſhould 


muſter up his forces, and appeare at leaſt with ſome ſeeming 


ftrength and reaſon. And yet he doth nothing leſſe. 
His Arguments to this purpaſe being generally ſo triviall, co- 
incident, inconſequent, chat we ſh. uld locke upon it as a ſigne o 
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* expe& from him in the 

Reforming of Logick, of che uſe of which he himſelfe underfiands ſo 
little, that will teach a man how to define and diſting»iſo, to under- 
ftandConſequences and Method, and by this meanes to {peake clearely, 
Frongly and plainly: To which he is altogether a ranger, Nor is it 
to be much wondered ar, if he appeare an enemy to 1 
(ash afterward profeſſes) conſidering how wildly his on ar- 
guments would looke, if they were to be put into that dxeſſe. 
He es in both theſe Chapters, chat the Univerſities, doe 


und to teach re, 3 and to furniſh men with 
ſuch gifts, as do only proceed from t y_=_ of God. And this 


is the chiefe foundation that he doth ere& his following * of 
uments upon, then which nothing can be more groundleſſe or 
falſe. There being no man, (chat ever i heard of) who hath be- 
lieved or aſſerted any ſuch thing. And I cannot think it any great 
preſumption to believe that l underſtand the tenets of the Uni- 
uerſity in this poĩnt as well as he. I am ſure it hath been the com- 
mon opinion amongſt them, that there are three kind of gifts ma- 
terially requiſite to compleat a man unto the Minifteriall functi- 
on. | GIII Hi abinthos titi. fd 
1. Something to be iafuſed by the Spirit of God, which, muſt 
illuminate him co underſtand the miſteries of the Goſpell, and 
affect his heart with an experimentall favour, and acquaintance 
with thoſe ſacred truths wherein he is to inſtruct others. 


2. Some naturall abilicyes in reſpect of ſolidity of judgment, 
ſtrength of , . at in and volybi- 
lity of ſpeeeh, by which he may be rendered mach more ſerviceable 


den then thoſe that want theſe abilities. 
Something to be acquired by our  own- induſtry and thie 


teachigg others; Namely, a diſtinct and methodicall comprehen- 
tion ofthe ſeverall ſubjects to be treated of, to nh the 
ze worke of in- 


ſtructing others. $3 
| Inwhichreſpe&t 
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Coloſſ. 2.8. 


be ſufficient to make a man capable of a civill 
as {kill in any other faculty. 
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are —— to the various ſtates and buſineſſes of liſe . 

Concerning all which things, ſure it can be no hinderance · to 
a man (as this Author ſuppoſes) to have all the moſt materiall 
notions upon any ſubject, put together, cleared up and ſtated by 
the concurrent labouts of many wiſe and good men, after much 
oonſideration and experience about chem. And this is that Theo- 
logie, which the Univerſities do pretend to teach, and though it 
doth not exceed the ſphere of thoſe common gifts which meer 
naturall men are capeable of, yet is it of ſuch ſingular uſe to 
enable a man to ſpeake diſtinctly unto ſeverall points, to confirme 
truth, to cleare up o , anſwer doubts. and conſequent ly 
to help in the worke of informing others: That Tam not able to 
imagine any reaſon, why an eminent ability in thif kind might not 
egree, as well 


— 
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[ am ſure the preparatory ſtudies required to the profeſſion of 
Phylick or Civill Law, are not more then for this Theology, not 
is it leſſe copious for its extent, or of leſſe importance and aſe- 
fulneſſe for its end; then either of the other Faculties. 

Now unleſſe this Author will ſay, that he who has grace, and 
is without theſe gifts, is better able to Teach, then he that hath 
both grace and theſe gifts too, he hath no reaſon to complaine of 
the uſeleſneſſe andidanger of Academicall education, in reference 
to the worke of the Miniſtry, - 

Whereas he doth object that theſe common gifis are a Tempta- 
tion to pride, confidence, boaſting : That is meerely accidental: 
So is health too, and liberty, and all other natutall or acquired a- 
bilities, and he may „we as good grounds, hope to perſwade men 
to love ſickneſſe and fla very, as to preferre lgnorance before that 
Knowledge of this kind that is to be leaint in the IIniverſſſes: the 
beſt things that are ( even Grace it ſelfe) may be accidentally 
hurtfull by the abuſe of them, but that is no Nene 2200 


” 


their proper uſefulneſſe. 

As tor his objecting that place of the Apoſtle, where he bids to 
beware of Philoſophy: If that prohibition be to be underſtood 
abſolutely. and without limitation, why doth he here pretend ſo 
much to the knowledge of it himſelfe, and to the Advancement of 


it in others? The ſame anſwer that he will make for his own vin- 
dication will ſerve for his Objection . But beſides if he conſider 
the place better, he will find ghe — > 
64 len A = ; 
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cannot over this ſubject 
neare Ge 8 e againſt 
$ With it bo- 


ſchoole Theologie, 9 
cauſe tis drawn into 2 


his Adee ute rey quare no care of contradicting 


What a looſe and wild kind of vapouring is that Gap. 3. about 
e „ and the uiverſal! Churaſer wherein the ſuppoſes 
the 


iverſities to be prey 805 ignorant, none of them baving Jo mh &5 


touched at theſe thing t. pag f 
But above all, the man doth give me che freeſ proſpect of his 

depth and braine, in that canting Diſcourſe about the 

of nature, wherein he doth aſſent unto the highly illuminated fra- 

ternity of the Noſycrueiant In his large hes upon Jacob 

Behem,in that reverence which — tojudiciall Aftrologie, 

which may ſafficiently convince What a kind of credalous fanatick 


Rees he is like to prove. 


How wrerchedly doch he abuſe ſome in opinions ay * 
ignorant managing of them, particular] gen WTR at Hypot 
4. — lack _ $48 4 


lis; In the defence of which heurge 
enough to fright a ſerious man "NE the beliefe of ee to it, Se tv breed a 


prejudice againſt ic in ſuch as are that way inelined. 
It is enough to nauſeate and make a man fick to peruſe his 
crude and jejune Animadverſions upon Leęick, — 


Phyſi ches, Meraphyfickes, &c. with the expedients or 
which propoſes, wherein he has 014 d ſome — 


Dy his ill managing the notions that they have laggefied to 
im. 
I muſt needs confeſſe that at the firſt fight of this Book, I had a 
a form deſire to know what the perſon was who had put him- 
oy orward to ſo noble an attempt, as reformi all Schooles, 
all Arts. But for that he doth in at the 


ot to his Booke, whereby he faith he will 
1 cover himſelf as Hercules doth by his fopt & the Lion by bis ame. But 
if] were to judge of him by rhe impreſſions which he therein 
makes of his foote or pawe, I ſhould r 
Nee bleme more weake and ſk i generous 
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I bare heard from very good hands that he is ſuſpetted eo be n 


Friar, his converſation being much with men of that way, And 
the true deſigne of this Booke being very ſuitable to one of that 
profeſſion, Beſides that his ſuperficiall and confuſed knowledge of 
things is much about that elevation. id! 

{ ſhould have been apt to have conjectured him to be ſome ob- 
ſcure perſon, whoſe previſh malecontented humour had brought 
him into the gang of the vulgar Levellers: Amongft whom his a. 
bility to talke of ſome things out of the common road, hath rai- 
ſed him to the reputation of being nc wizac, ſome extraordinary 
perſon; and by that meanes hath blowne him up to ſuch a ſelfe- 
confidence, as to think himſelſe fit to reforme the UInirerſityes. 

And thus Sir have I given you my ſuddaine thoughts upon the 
curſory reading of this Examen. And though the Booke will ap- 
peare unto all aditious men but flight and contemptible, yet be- 
cauſe it may light into the hands of ſome weaker perſons, who 
may be apt to take accuſations for convictions: It would not be 
amiſſe if for their ſakes ſome body would vouchfafe more particu- 
larly to examine this Examiner, and to diſabuſe ſuch as may be 
ſeduced by him. It is part of that Scholaſtick imprudence, which 
men of our profeſſion are ſubject unto, ro fit downe and ſatisfie our 
ſelves in our owne knowledge of the weakenefle of ſuch Adverſa- 
ries, without taking any paines to ſatisſie others, who are not ſo 
well able to judge. | x 

I ſhoud think that Mr Alex: Rofſe might in ſome reſpects 
be very fit to enter the lifts with this Champion, But I 
know not how farre he may at preſent be engaged in the 
Confutation of ſome better Booke. I am very ſure Sir 
there are many of your acquaintance, who if their leiſure and pati- 
ence would permit, are able to play with this Hercules, and J 
ſhould think it a good recreation for {ome of their ſpare howers. 
And the hopes that you may be inſtrumental! for this is, the chiefe 
occaſion that provoked me to trouble you with ſo large an ac- 
count of my preſent thoughts upon this ſubject. 

It may ſeem ſomewhat odde and ſtrange to conſider what ſeve- 
rall kinds of Adverſaries have of late appeared againſt the Univer- 
fityes. Mr Hobbs, Mr Dell, Mr Webſter. 

The firſt of them being a perſon of good ability and ſolid parts, 
hut otherwiſe highly magiſteriall, and one that will be very an- 
gry with all chat do not preſently ſubmit to his dictates, And for 
advancing che reputa tion of his own skill,cares not whac * 
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pales to ſend me, (in the Title: 1 7240 it 


all can Beacon 410 ur in turning the times o 
verſion to | (cri ling, and yet leaves me the hopes of your Accep= 
tance, as if Thad Ken et, dow ſomething in your ſer- 
vice. 
can eaſily concelve, that ag the ground \ 
(of my delight in writings tend to the advan 
ning.) I may raiſe a ſuſpicion that | ; out of com pl 
would diminiſh che ſervice which herein offer you-S 
appointment of our carneſt expectations in 1 * Weile ouſly de- 
fire, doth uſe to be unpleaſant to us, and ſuch a diſa ee 
you have ſufficiently fore warned me of in your Epiſtle. But I muſt: 
profeſſe I am farce from any ſuch reach in Complement. Deſignes 
that way,do allwayes ple ſe me however manag RO it be 
not in the way of a dull aud nauſeous 2 may 2 
haps Sir, impure this to ſome peculiary in my 1 et [ 
have obſerved in other men, that they have expreſſed as great a 
pleaſure at the combate of Clinias and Dametas,as of Amphialus and 
Maſidorus, and when Punteus was in-cowne, I ſaw the ſobereſt of the 
ccatours as much affected at the imications of the Zany,as at the 
| &ive, and (in their kind) admirable performances of the cheife 
Accor. 
There ĩs an excellẽcy in that whichis uncouth, aſwell as in what is 
( ; ei 


bere again is bole ff find wung 


intimate d. 

le remaines therefore that —— ara hc: 
fidering my Genius, which: 3 — — 2 

you have found out a way n np 

— ſuch as doch 2 — . — 
then not at all, rather from Eriſling then perſect Idleneſſe. 

In complyynes therefore a p06 pt mean to runne over 
this reverend Authour, not ſtaying upon his expreſſions, or making 
a toyle of a pleaſure but btiefely touching ga eee 
tions, taking no care either of my paſſions or any far- 
ther then to reteine them within t civilu ß. 

Thoſe things which you haye taken the painearo { ſhall 
not ſo much as once recite, the remainder I ſhall catelefly and 
llt hely( chat is, in my apprehenſion moſt becomingly' are to. 

'Tis true, you have given us a perfect character of 
Epiſtle; but becauſe — may conjecture that he — 
ſelte, better then you know him (though in truth you are much a 
better judge of him then he is of himſelfe:) I ſuppoſe it may not 
be unuſefull to gather together tliat Character which he hath 
given of himſelfe, that doing him no wrong, and fo a juſt 
Iles of him in the beginning of my Diſcourſe, the Reader may be 
prepared for a due reception of that which followes · 

We may underſtand Fi by his ſtile (oratio indicat virum) and by 
his paflions, wherein its hard for a man to diſſemble. 


our 


H enters in feare & proceedes in jelouſies. His firſt feare 10 of Epiſtle. 


ng the tenderScholars )leaft he ſhould be looked on 

as ee or 15 endall, Hunne or Scythian c like a torrent from the 
Boreal! moumaines of cold ftupidity 22 for thatihis comfort is, that 
others cannot more Experiment — anatomize his Idi- 
ocracy then himſel fe, wherein ns. wy the A. ae 52 his elloquence, 
there is likewiſe a þd9es of ſence not fathomable by common un- 
derftandings;as how others ſhould at all experimentally, or he bimſelfe 
ſhould Apodict icallyj anatomi xe his Idiocracy. 
His next is a doubtfull leaft he fhonld be charged with o- 
ver much confidence, & the propoſall of fame for hi- Guetdon but 
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compiling ſuch a worke as this. 


28 

quence, as I hope r | to deny. For he 
is 0 Doane nor Maſter Preſident, nor Provoſt, Fellow, nor Penſioner, and leaſt 
any man ſhould ſuspect him to be oſ another order which he hath 
omitted viz, a Scholler;ke e eee contrary by that 
e which he hath added to an old verſe, 


new ellegance which he hath added te 
Qui calit in terrammon haber unde cult. 
Which he hath reformed it into nonſence: Indeed alt we 
hope that none could ſuſpect him of any ſuch interſt; Vet all thoſe 
Parties ought to thank him for his care in giving the world this 
{atisfaftion. = PHU FOCI | 
By this: time he ſuppoſes the drouſy world awakened by the 
2 red his thundering ſtile( and by eee of his _ 
ica nes) to enquite into the Origine Education ot him 
that dares cenſure ( and defy all the Univerſityes in the univerſe 
Though he might choſe to anſwer; he won't be Cinicall but ſay, 
That Hercules is eaſily ' known by his foot, and ibe Lyon by bis paw, his 
Treatiſe thall ſhew that he is a free borne EngliſÞman (of the houſe 
of the Webſters) and thats enough for modeſt inquire r. 
And now one would think this Herculean Lyon: ſhould be no 
more afraid, but againe behold he trembles, leaſt ſome ſhould think 
his Treatiſe to be like Plato's Republick: Sr Thomas Mores Utopia, or 
the Ld. Bacons new Atlantis. But if they ſhould do ſo, were 
furely much to blame, and*twere an unpardonableerrour, Iſhould 
be very glad to rid him from this feare, bur 1 conſider” it is the 
deſtiny of ſuch Heroes, borne for reformers of the world, to be men 
of working fancies,ſubje& to miy feares & trances. His predeceſſor 
in the Military way (the famous Hero of the Mancha miſtooke 
a windmill for an inchanted Caſtle, and this man (man did I ſay, 
this Hero) Iyes under the ſame deluſion, relieve him l cannot, la- 
ment him 1 muſt, c 


O Webſter Webſter que ie dementia cepite 
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quarters of the Treat 

me with-the fteely inflruments Demonſtration &c. and no man can ac- 

cuſe him of ſingularity,” "Noble ikvece — Com- 


72 Thus have you Sir » chacalhaiteh this Noble Reformer, given 
n+ libetally b) bag lie e would act ebenes m e, 
(but cenfure the corraptions of the preſent Generation ) he 
he hath not done a be could, ſo That if he faile, ww we mult. | bis 


weakneſſe not his ill; where by the way — 
of his reformed Log econ have — he and 
yet we mu ſt bla akzneſſe not his will. 

7 Hitherto you have had hi Apologies, he willnow put us to out, 
for Explicit Epiſlolo, Inciyit Examen amian. | | 


C AP. 1. 
Of the neneral ends of eredt ing W Scholes 


| E acknowledges, that no Nation bath 122 ſo feral 4s not 
H: to honour Literature, for the Indians bad their Brachtuans Oc. 
and theſe had their bublicl Schooles. 

\*The man we ſee thinks it brutiſneſſe not to honour Leaming,fe 
the way for Learning to floariſh, co be _ Academies. 
How infinicely are we beholden to him for this teſtimony. 

Tet they had not ſo — as he can gather (and thats as farre at ſome 
milder Author will furniſh bum, or kö hard to name from whence 
he had his Catalogue of — Magi, and Druide, there are ſo 

| many who taken with the bombaſt of-their names love to recite 
| them) any publick ſeleryes: Bur their merit was their maintenantt Oc. 
Here firſt it will be worth the while to obſerve his courſe of rea- 
ſoning. how it differs from 32 Univerſit ies. 
1. He cannot r publick Salaries. 
hs Therefore they? aries ar all (for 
| Their merit was their maimenance.Y 7) | 
| ; Vet their earellente in arts them Advancement. | 
ſee the reaſon why he at our Logick; But (te an- 
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ners vivere carmina poſſunt 
a Que (cribuntur aquæ potorib s. | 

This mans predeceſſor in the way of Knight Errantry, had like 
to have runne into a grievous miſtake, becauſe he had never read 
in any Author, that they uſed to carry money; and if M. Webſter 
compoſe himſel fe to the model of what he reads concerning thoſe 
ancient Worthies, I confeſſe I ſhould feare to keepe him company; 
for not reading of any ſhirts or ſhooes that they made uſe of, 1 
know not how ſweet & cleanly 1 might find him. 

Well Sir, that which followes is very ſad , and you having an- 
ſwered the Theologicall part, l intend to skip it over. 

The ends of erecting Academies, have been in his account, the 
ſame ia generall to all people, though they have differed in par» 
ticulars. 5 


{omg reference to the Common-wealth 3 


Military, 


| Civil 
Viz. | 
Idolatry amongſt the Heathen. 


— to 5 
The Miniſtry amongſt Chriſtians, 


The Politick uſe he approves of, to the great happineſſe of the 
Univerlities, rejoyce therefore O ye Academies, for ye may re- 
maine notwichſtanding the frenuous endeavour of the Scythians, the 
Gothes,the Vandalls, and the Huns. Dicite, Io Pean. | 

But the Religious uſe of them he diſapproves, and hete it is 
that _ have ſufficiently contunded him, and ſaved us the labour 
of a Reply, 1 ſhall not therefore need to ſpeake a word to his 
Theologicall Arguments, the judicious Reader will excule this 
Chaſme, being ſo happily prevented by your Learned Strictures, 

1 ſhall touch upon that which you took no notice of. | 

It fell within the compaſſe of his wit, being ſo. vaſt and com- 


prehenſive to diſcerne, that languages may be judged uſefull co 


Theology 


1 
1 a * * 7 
, 80 134 hs * A.s & Py 4% 
4 Ls Tl mY” Int 


made a x Religions and that, a Friar, — 
by tranſlating the word Authe into the word I, 
be hath (by meer 2 5 the Tridentine Councell, ta- 
2 acknowledging the | vulgar Latine ee 

tica 

But hisLogick is as foctümate as hisGram: mar, he 


Tongues 
to be unneceſſary to Theology (for l am loth to his te 
cares or head) becauſe they teach but ibe Oammaticali ſenc ea 


rall underſtanding: Pig ya may perhaps demand. a reaſon o 
——— thinking the knowledge of the Grammaticall ſence, 


to be neceſſary to the attaining of the Spirituall meaning, but I 
ſhall defire to be heard as to the Antecedent, and to be his romem- 
brancer, that Tongues, nay Letters, have caught à way of Myſti- 
op Theology, as as myſtical] as need to be, and not unworthy to be 
8 which followes; tis pitry he had not heard of 
— myſteries of the Gmeſtichs,or the -Ziruph /Gematry and Notariacon 
of the Cabalifts, that one might baye Sees his favour to: the 
Greek, the other to the Hebrew. Tongue to the advancement of 
Marcus and Colarbaſus, and. the —— as Behemen & De Fluftibus, 

But the knowledge of Tongues is built upon ns:ſurer a foundation then madiu- 
on ail Faith. Alafſe! who knowes there ever was ſuch a language as 
Greeke or Hebrew or Latine, or that the words do fignity as we 
are told. Mr Vebſter is a deepe thinking man, and will not be put off 
without a demonſtration or ,revelption (you charge him wxongfully 
with Popery he hates traditio (ck and will not I warrant you up- 
on tradition believe that c — s a head, or that this word 
head, can repreſent that t bis ſti 
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ences way be practiſed, and yet 


of his catioctaacion, 


c. 11 


the Divi h Sb Bs 418 Le 
er gry 5 1m 1 BT nin, 


Tram wi which 8 Dunes in the Third Chapter is to 
"the enden of hamane Learning, made 


The Schools. 


ſpeake c b 
5 7 Himſelfe. | 
2, on ü when where 4-5 propoſes 4 


2 'A eee about Toke way of Attainement, 
| chat by Grammar be N beſt.” 
3. Errors of on tio 
4. Advancements, by 
Hierog icks. 
. — nr 

ega 
Univerſall C ger, 

of Nature. 

The firſt part of his und I'ſhall not ſtand much upon, 
becauſe the ood man ha's hinced at ſome others worthy of more 
conlideration, the good man (for! feare I offend hen] call him 
Maſter Web ; becauſe of 9 . 110 is offended that knowledge 
ſhould be divided into Speculative and PraRticall: Neturall Philoſe- 
pby bath for-itsobje, Corpus Neturale mobile, and the end ij not Speculati- 
on, and ſo its procricall. Mathematichs bath raupht men 10 build bouſes, &. 
therefore that is Practicall, and the Schooles would have them Speculttive 
A lad ching, and worthy the Animadyertion of this great Re- 


former. 

Now if the Schooles TS ned bebe Scl 
lam . F Ba to — — the Ap 
alwaies ends aun 


— 


not what he would reply. 


of 


— nel; whar eu e 


' - et61 | ul pon 1 
= that's . — r 
practise, . hip h 
comeſto the viſion of him; chat 
of it may be Spetulation, aud | | 
kes r 15 /\4 
cannot chooſe but move mee,they have bin eee, 


Miſtreſſe, and j muſt; work when 1 find another courting 
her, andchat 


5 an N be) wh 3 
lime, rar an $2584 moſt 3 5 — 2 25 
would not be enamoured on iy Ser 


my a to him, 1 big | at his 9 
(like moping Friar to the Lady 1 Lamette, or like) —— 
bew of che Quecne of Faery, and uttering a ſpeech to her, mate 


y John Dee in his Preface, enough to ſatisfy mee, t 
pure and untouched by him, and hath not entertained hac 
any familiarity. 

Seriouſly Sir, had he read the Book as well as the Prefate, nay 
had 2 . — but the two firſt Propoſitions, he would have 

perceived, how Theorems doe ſerve in order to Problemes, and 
eactile may be the end of contemplation, and ſo ene che 
2 hooles might have eſcaped him. 

Well! but -/ ps divide now the Arts and Sciences, behold 
him coming to it with his cleaver, or rather with his Her- 
culean beetle endea vouring to ſplit them in three peeces. 

1. The firſt are thoſe that though-they ſeeme to = "amy 
yet they doe it in order to a-farther end, ond ſo are i 


And this part, according to this . - 
ces, ae 


all Arts and Sciences, and ſo the block of 
the wedge, though it hath felt the Bee:le-head. 
2, Thoſe which.conferre knowledge of themſelves, and are not inftrumen- 
tall to others, as Naturall Philoſopby, &. | 
ſo A „TT 
| ſcience of Naum atura 
2 „aeg of God, and the 
;. The tint or re the, which und the cane ane lle 
are 
env om jr ate ien het en ornamental, Wi 


The Knowle e of tongues beareth a a ee 
ee 1 - | 


them. 
” 1. To underſtand one another. 
were, As e * To ee und 


iner ir mar en e wii , . 
A is ſomewhat myſticall, I ſhall endeavour 2 


The 
little to untold the myſtery; All good things relate to 
N and the lives of men are divided into theſe foure 
Hoxihx d- ; 


IF )' Adroattvorrdy. 
kinds Ozwgn]ixdy, 


ee 
Riches or pleaſure carry the greateſt ſway, and thoſe are carry- 


ed on in the world by Negotiations and Trathck, thele — nn 
to every Nation wharever is the peculiar advant of any one, 
& furniſhes them all with Gold '&'Silver;&c. urew have s- 
to make the common meaſure of riches, and with all thing: 
tonducing to health and pleaſure. Now there is no'traffick — 
the uſe guages, therefore there is not much profit in them. Well theſe 
are commentyroumed good things, but our Zeietique Or  Sceprick, 
may be in that a Stoa, theſe are moda not bona, things that are 
Saen anchprofitableare che of the mindjand thoſe are at- 
mating uſe of the Diſeourſe andwrieings of men of all 

e and Nations, and that i notito be done wichout xkill in Lan- 
Bunugts, Se that egaine there is bur ie profit by them. == 

Tis true no ſort of men can well be without chẽ as they cannot 
be without the Sun, (his heat to — them) 
therefore the uſe of them is little. this ĩs his L. am apt to 
forget my ſelfe as oft nes tote. — 

2. But if * were worth the while to4rarne ant awe 
ing them (by Grammar &cc. ) it not the beſt ns ator A muft 
be by Grammar, or wy 0240 Calbe zt deine 


9 


to him in thoſe tongues: as for other 
as French, Italian, Spaniſh &c. his aduice will be to travel 


thoſe Nations. But ii any man make it his duſineſſe to c: 
3 bitrate n 


bend them all, be oſ alb ſorts to be 
as Converſers, or muſt apply himſe Ife to all, (tra 
meet wich them) ſo that the reſult _ be thac of fome 
daĩes in his ſtudy, a man — 04/08 


ſation, and all for ſaving ce nl ; 
. ing op ready and confident, bot 
that alone will never make them accurate, an inſtance whereof we 
une eren the — no _— 3 F ge” eder a- 
us ( thoug peake exce y) attaine the true wri- 
ting of our Engliſh Tongue, have come to be 
— men, as to the he ſubſtance, and vaſtly read, yet l never 
knew an accurate man,fit eo write or ſpeake in any learned Lan- 
ep = enought 4 „ tak 
or an man do take 
notice of: a orkioexcptonarathe Grammar, 2 being void of 
Euidenti al perſpicuity, coapted to the tender E 
c. I leave them to the Schooles of the lower forme 
to . The man ſuppoſes that Liniverticies, like to the Schale 
Huftres of the Jeſuites, teach the Latine Grammar, and . 
chrough eyen che loweſt clements of learning: bur you know r, 
that ic is neither uſuall nor lau full to teach the Latine Grammar 


in the Univerſities. If this man have ever ſeene any e wr Stat. Cant. 


they have been the Romiſh Schooles and 2 
vation, the which he diſcovers, and the reformation he 
are (to his excellentphraſe) copied. 

nth on raviſhed at jr gr we finds in 
rm falls for irs advancement, how ſweetly 
2 15 2 the reliefe 8 


me e and cording is cap 
2 , and fi 
mar. Sir, I doe not deny har  conlid 


gether w th the defetts e they being 
(chough in waics as abſolucely different as the care is from the ub ep) 
about r i and generally referring to it: but to 
one, or parts of each ee amounts to no le then a 
great want of conſideration. 
Iltis a thing to be . by all conſidering men, chat 
knowledge is conveighed by ſigniſication of our notions to = 
another, that fignes may be made ( by inſtitution of men) in 
way which doth admit ok a ſufhcient variety, and that — a 
may be communicated, as well by the eye as by the care, but » 
ſay that by introducing that way, eicher Grammar or La 
2 be adranced, it were as myſtieall as to affirme, that — 
=_ . is advanced by the coming of the night, or that he would 
a m | 


an for hispreſervation. | 
To diſcaurſe concerning Hieroghphicall (or Emblemati cal) and 
e, to men that know any thing, 


—— — Learning, is as nee 
as to M Webfer, who out of the abundance of his ingenui- 
ty, confeſſes the Cryptographicall Bookes of Porte, Agrippa, Trinbemi- 
. to be written to his wonder and amaatment; what was the 
| e of them, and to whecher Pallas they referre , he troubles 
= imſelfe tu know, it is enough for him, that Orthography and 
Cryptogr aphy have the ſame. end, and he hath heard that the firſt is 
a part of Grammar: and why may nov Emblems be a met of 
Grammar, as welbas þ y begin both wich a letter, the 
word ſounds as well, and r is neater word, and ſuics 
perhapatmcy with bis mouth ical. Belides. -- 
Hrerogliphicks and Cryptography, were invented for ee of 
| things, and uſed either in of Religion which were fun: 
da, On in the exigenca af Watre, or in. occa ions of: the 


lecreſy, ( ſuch asthoſe of Love, eee 
great Blixdr; and the like) and Grammat and 
1 of thoſe e ſerve. for of our 
and notions: How cuous then is it, that che Art of 
Concaalemeni, ſhould not be doom rt of che 38 
ſurely iewould make much tothe 
W ee eee — 
(A e ſpecula- 


a 4 5 


— — n — 

ä — would con found the faney to ſas 

9 — — or 2: 

exed depths; whecein 3 concere 

Red)ibouldbrerikeve met ſo flight à conſidefer thera fhould 

bring theni under Grammar. It tu very — yo 
of the Uni hat theav 


the fancy made Lords! he ft 
nerall reaſon rl ers | 
paſſed through: — fottnes of 6 wal che ch 
motive of inventing Mathematicall — forka it was a de · 
: ſigne perfectly intended againft Language and its ſerrant᷑ Gtam- 
mar, and that carried on ſi farte, as wa oþpbſe the uſe of uber 


themſelves, which by the Learned, are ſtiled IE 
with whom: dpprmy-and nimbro"intxplicabilt' I pollenti“ But 
Mr W. makes me wild to — in his myſtẽ ge ne 
he uſe of Symbols is not confined to the Mathematicks 2 
but hath been applied to the ane” of things, by the ON 
Philoſophers, ee WA Rn ney va pn 
ing, by div erie ———ů—ů—— 
that is von: —— — 8 See fk 
large underrakings Ae. did make Sy idol 

number even oem) Yby as nature (op i (as' the 6 
preme mi matter &c. 


—— 
x 8 


the way then 
words; whicl . 
bring (not an advance, as this man inn 
elevation and uſeleſſeneſſe upon 

For this effect is that which. is 


Charadler, about which he ſmatter: * To _ 2 
of Grammar) by e | all things St notions by certaine common 
. 5 
„ notes, the notes of the 12 80 
ou ſee Sir how methodicali the man is by 
ake a little freely 
concerning this ment. 

Sir when I firſt fell from that verboſe way tin of the 
as Clauius and the like) who have written huge Volumes of par- 
ticular ſubjecta; into the S icall way, invented by Vieia, ad- 
preſently extreamly taken wich it, finding by this meanes, that 
— er eg — —— 


from every Nation of Learning other be- 
„ . i taught by the rules 

ſignes which may be le by all alike though 
—— 

Grammar, however ſhall take this . ſpe 
Mathematicks, uſed by the Ancients, and of late by almoſt all ( ſuch 
ymbol 

vanced by Harriot, 5 Me Oughtred, and Des Cates: I was 
thus reduced 


——ů— — 
? with more caſe. then before we 

de which others had invented for us. And L 
Was Mga ape oy har ſame courſe might be ta- 


r ee 


5 


infinite * a Abe — 

ann and the them 
either impoſſible or very difficult:Of this kind I have feen ſeverall 
Eſſches, one in Print, ano / aer in Manuſcript ſhewedito K..Charles 
(containing the ſirſt Book , Hamers Iliad: dome into 9 
but in truth ſack as would never be received; or if theyſbould, 
would give us no other benefit,befides-a communication without 
language (which is that nn. ru 
racers. 


So that the cradizion of L arfaciſiation of ĩt would be 
bur licel is meanes. But it did: occurte 
to me, that by the helpe and Mathematiticks — ; 
ſoone receive a mighty —— — all Diſcourſes 


ved in ſentences, thoſe into words, ene e cer fimple 
—— 


notions or being reſolvible deo t 
if all the forts of ſimple notions be found out, and h 
aſſigned to the m, thoſe will be extreamly few in reſpetct of the o 
ther, (which are indeed Characters of words, ſuch as Tulliar Tard) 
the reaſon of their tion eaſily known, and the moſt com - 
ones at once wilhbe cumprehended, and es 

fent to che very eye „ their compoſition. & ſo de- 

| Hiver the natures of things: and exaũt diſcourets may be 
incheopers 


monftratively-without any other paincs then is 
oious Analytirs. 
iclra character as this,there is but one thing woteidefire- 
iveffuble,becauſe-itis adubrhingco diſcours 
——ůj— obvi- 


tions 
And to 
able, which is tomalee 


eee erden 


expeedy Vomele 


Y vw T9 vv VO, 


d 
follow. Andc 
. 


onſequently this La 
im 


1 am apt to ſuſpect that this demonſtration may to ſome ſeeme 
ſomewhat obſcure, but l am very ſure that ifMrPebfter doth under 
ſtand what he hath tranſcribed upon this ſubject it muſt have to 
him ( to uſe his own phraſe.) an evidentiall feyſpicuiy. | 

Thus having demonſtrated what I undertooke, I make an end 
of this Chapter,and proceed to comment upon your text, concer- 
ning that which followes. 


CAP. Iv. 


Of Logick.. 


H Ow great a favourer of Sciences Mr Webſter is, will appeare 
in this, that in every chapter his Diſcourſe ( If I may be bold 
to call it ſo without a Catachreſis) equally runnes againſt the 
Schooles, and the arts themſelves. I am perſwaded he uſed to be = 
ſorely beaten in the Schooles with ſtripes, and that hath raiſed up 2 

in him, this fatall indignation, wo worth the hand that gathred 


—= 
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15 
Gaſſend. Exerc. jog. 100,101, 102. his 37. and 38. out of Helmet. 
rag. 4254 3,4 4+ —— of the Chapter out of Verulam and 

4999 e, ive an account of all thereſt were 8 
8 But to come to our Examen his ſcope bein 
e our ee his Di 


to ſpeake againſt 
. 2 


a 
Logicki is a meere verhall conteſt. 
fi; Th _ ill applyedfor the finding forth of verity, Induction being laid - 
ylogiſme taken up. 
Abſtrafting notions, 


3. It teaches no certane rules of 
C Fitting words to notion. 
4. 1t is made a part of Phyſicks,intricated with thorny gueſtions &c. 
hs 8 Legick is defechve &c. as ſollowes in Gaſſend. locis ut 
pra 
6. There are errours in the parts, viz. 
1. In Definition. 
2. In Diviſion. 
3. In Argumentation by Syllogit me. 
1. Their concluſion not neceſſarily compels aſſent. 
2. Hllogi ging doth not teach that which we are ignorant of before. 
>. Syllopiſticall concluftons beyet but bare opination. 
7. Lulhes Art (an Alpbabeticall way for Syllegi æing) better then the 
other, deſerving wonderous great praiſe, yet leaves the mind vai? and 
unſatisſied. So great is the difference betwixt putation and true know- 


ledge. 
If the man had intended to ſpeak to our Capacityes,he ſhould have 
firſt examined what Logick is uſually taught in Univerſities & diſ- 
againſt it; now he hath roved at all and ſome inte 
weten as the fortune of his Collectors hath enabled him, 
againſt the Boyes, for hiſſing, then againſt Syllo- 
7 — againſt Definition, then againſt Ariſtotle, then againſt 
nition Ke And after that againſt Ariſtotle and Sy * 
r roſity of this man hewill not make ule of 
and you will think me ridiculous in — 


his bo Allegan the Univerſity being wholy inconcerned, )but ile bs 


ns riefe. 


of rules directing us to the knowledge of the 


— — warte enge nor chfuſca- 


* 
* * 
Mad 


(259) 

2+ The uſe of Induftion is taught in the Univerſity as well as 
the uſeof Syllogiſme; Logick is y ſubſervient to the 
enquiry of all truthsʒ Induction is ridiculouſly applyed to Mathe- 
maticall truths, and Syllogiſme is to —. —— | Paylicks it 
was a misforeune to the world, that my Bacon was not skilled 
in Mathematicks, which made him jealous of their Aſſiſtance in na- 
turall Enquiries; when the operations of nature ſhall be followed 
up to their Staticall (and Mechanicall) cauſes;the uſe of 1 
will ceaſe, and Sylogiſme ſucceed in the place of it, in the m 
we are to deſire that men have patience not to lay aſide Induction 
before they have reaſon. 

3+ Logick doth teach certaine rules of Abſtracting/notions 
viz by examining the Agreements and diſagreements (which they 
eall the Genus and Ditterence) of things, and if our notions of 
things have been raſhlyiabſtracted, the fault hath been either in the 
obſcurity of nature, or in the dullneſſe or impatience of Phyloſo- 

hers & not in the Logick of the Academies. The notions of 2 
being rightly abſtracted they are rightly aſſigned to words by De 
nition. | 
. Thequeſtions concerning the entity of Logicall notions, 
and other Phyſicall and Meraphyhicall chings, are not (to by 
Lo ) mingled with the tradition of Logick, ( otherwiſe 
then to afford examples to the Rules of it) fo that this complaint 
may concerne others, but not our Univerhties. 

5.  Ariftotles Organon is not read to the youth of this Univerſ- 
ty, (how juſtly I contend not) neither was it ever underſtood, or 
ever will be by M. Webſter, then why ſhould we fall out about it? 

6. 1. It is a prodigious tgnorance in Helmont (from whom 
M. Webfter without regard to common honeſty , hath taken what 
enſues ) to think there are no ether, or ſcarce any differences 
known, befide Rationall and Irrationall: This is frequently met 
withall in the vulgar Syſtems of Logick as an example, and he 
thought no more was knowne: without to all demonſtra- 
tive Mathemacicall knowledge: but he could not ſpeake of things 
he underſtood not; why then ſhould theblind lead the blind? 

2. ing he would have ſpoken againſt Diviſion, but he 
had ĩt not about him; ſo we canjonly thanke him for his good in- 


tentians in that particular. NO IS + PA 
3. ptions againſt Sylegixing ( I meane his new ſupply 
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M. Webſter is one who can grant the iſes in a true Syllo- 
giſme, and yet deny the concluſion. I Anſwere this is by a ſpe- 
ciall gift. —_ | | 

2 ma ex I ay, that the eduction of a third 

Propoſition, or truth from two that were known before, is a 

t of what we knew not, otherwiſe. no man living need 

to ſtudy for any Demonſtrative Knowledge: tis poſſible M. Veb- 

ſter may know that totwm eſi majus ſua parte, and the other Axi- 

oms in Euclid, yet I dare ſay, he underſtands not, that in a 

Re&angled ea. the * of the Hypothenuſe, is equall 

to the con joyned ſquares of the other ſides, much leſſe any of 

the Propolitions concerning the Regular Bodies, or Conic 

Sections. 1 

3. And whereas he ſajes, that Syllogiſticall conclufions be- 

t but bare opination; we ought to pardon him, Helment told him 
ond he knew not that there was ſuch a thing as Syllogiſmas 

Demonſtrativus, and what would yo have of a Cat ? &c. 

7. But though he have deſpiſed theſe waies, he will give an ex- 
cellent account of the Art of Lully , and indeed his deſcription ar- 
gues him a man of profound ſearch into the things he deales with: 
it is he ſaith, An Alphabetical! way for Sylſogizing: a deſcription ſunke 
many fathoms beyond the profundity of truth or ſence, and if 
there be any fence aſſi able to this deſcription, it will amount 
to ſuch a Definition of Geometry as this, It x an Art of Knowing 
ſomething by the helpe of Letters, Syllables, Words, and Figures: a- mat» 
ter of grievous skil and judgement ta diſcover Sir I need not 
own my converſation in that Art of Lully : yet I meer with few 
that have conſidered mach more of it then my ſelfe, and this I 
undertake to be accountable for to M. Webſter, that neither that, 
nor Logick are unuſefull; vet that Logick conduces more to the 
invention, and ſearch, and ftrift examination of Fruth, and that 
other more to the invention of Arguments for diſcourſe : the one 
more appropriate to Logicall, (as tis called) the other to Rheturi- 
call, or Poeticallinvention ; the one is a very good way for begin- 
ners, the other extreamely uſefull to men that have already at- 

tained to the knowledge of things, to fetch the notions of things 
with eaſe and celerity in their view; and fit men fer "ſecure and 
ready (peaking. I have now done with his Chapter of Logickand 
come to that concerning Mathematicks:. e 
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Of the Mathematicall Stiences. 
T5 E Mathematicks are extreamely beholding to him for his 
Favours (but ſure without any ſpeciall deſert from 


him) He bath heard of their perſpicuity, veritude, and certitade , and 
complaines they are ſo ſlightly handled, without any ſolid pra- 
Rice, or true Demonſtrationn sn. ee 
You know Sr, how much this makes towards a bribeing of mee; 

My clamour is againſt the negle& of Mathematics in our method 
of ſtudy, & you would think I cannot chuſe but receive a cõplacen- 

from his concurrence;ſyet ſuch is the perverſenes of my nature, 

at I have not upon any occaſion, felt my ſpleen ſo high, ſtreini 
upon a downe-right indignation,as when | find him and Mr De 
prailing the Mathematicks : for why? what have the Mathema- 
ticks deſerved? that theſe men ſhould render them contemptible 
by cheir commendations: You know Sir, it was heretofore ac- 
counted an inſtance of Mathematicall skill, to give the dimenſi- 
ons of Hercules from the meaſure of his foot, what if Hhould ad- 
venture togive you the meaſure of this Mathematicall Hercules, 
or Herculeau Mathemarian. Sir ile begin to rant the ſoclety with 
theſe men having brought me to it, and I will give you the(Ma- 
thematicall) meaſure of two of them together Mr Vel ſter and 
Me Dell. 

The meaſure of their pous (for they tread both in the ſame ſteps 
and are Mathematitians both of a ciſe) I take meerely from their 
buzzing Diſcourſe about Mathematicks, and lay this for my Aſſer- 
tion as the reſult & ſumme that may be collected from what they 
have ſaid in that argument (where | put with the je juner diſcourſe 
all the Rherorick Poetry. All all rhe raptures, extaſyes and excla- 
mations.& bring them into this æ quation) & that if A be a ſymboll 
of a known meaſure of skill to be expreſſed in the number 666. che 
skill of them both put together will be equall ro 4g -A CC, (che 
miſchiefe is they do not underſtand me) and thence it followes as 
a corollary, that neither of them ever underſtood one demonſtra- 
tion or æquation, and for aſſurance of what I lay, F undertake, 
that if either or both of them joyntly or ſeverally be able to re- 
ſolve a common adfected zquation, or give the Geometricall 
effeion of ic (that which _ Boyes inthe Univerſity are able 
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to do) I will procure them one of our Mathematick Profeſſors. 

laces. 

: But he ſayes The Schooles have done lutle or nothing fo advonce learning, 
or promote Science, tis true that my L. Nepair, M* Briggs, and Mr Oughtreds 
(private Spirits) have done ſomething Ec. 

Will he be allwayes ſo myſterious? Was not Mr red Fellow of 
K. Colledge in Cambridge, and Mr Briggs firk Fellow of St Fobns, 
afterwards „ of Geometry at Geben Colledge, and did 
he not laſtly live and dye Profeſſor of Geometry at Ox ford, did not 
moſt or all 2 thoſe he mentions afterwards, Profeſſe and read the 
Mathematicks in ſeverall Schooles and Academies, and is not 
Gaſſendus (from whom he takes whole ſheets rogether of this 
13 och ) Profeſſour of Aſtronomy at Paris. 

hat then doth this man meane, to ſay the Schooles (as he 
termes them) have not advanced thele Gn dos he expect that 
the Colledge buildings, or dr Thomes Bodhes frame ſhould do it? 
Indeed — will do it as ſoone as he. Bucl forget my ſelfe, the 
ſumme of his complaints is this. 
I. That Arithmetick and Geometry are neglected, the Schooles content= 
ing themſelves with verball dilputes of magnitude, &c. 
2. That Opuicks haue received no advance. 
3. That the Theory of Mufick is neg/efied. 
4+ That the Afrrnomy Schooles teach according to the Ptolemaick Syſtem, 
which they maintaine with Rigour. And againſt this his ſpiric runs out 
in ”Y many Arguments. 
They are ignorant of the other paris, as Geography, Hydrographby, 
PE Oc. 
6. They doe not prefeſſe the divine Art or Science of Aſtrology. 
7. Somewhat he would ſay of Staticks, Architecture, Pnew- 
matithmy,&c. Commemorated by Dt John Dee. 
Concerning theſe, I ſhall ſpeake as briefely as is poſſible. 
1 Arithmetickand Geometry are ſincerely & profoundly taught, 
Analytical Algebra, the Solution and Application of 
ons, containing the whole myſtery of both _ ſciences , being 
faithfully expounded in the Schooles by the profeſſor of Geo- 
metry, and in many ſeverall C _—_— 7 — Tutors, and 
were he an Idoneous Auditor, I ake he ſhould receive full 
ſatisfaction here in that particular, however I will be bound he 
ſhall be wrought upon (as he exprelies it elſe-where) even to wen 
der and amazement. 
2, His next complatnt is, that the Opticky are negleſted, (I can- 
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not ſay what they are 

. ſorts of radiation or viſion, then ever were here, 
or indeed elſewhere before, and that ſuch things are ordinary now 
amongſt us (done by ſome amongſt our ſelves) as heretofore 
were counted Magical]. 

3. The Theory of Muſick, is not neglected, indeed the Mufick 
meeting, by the Statutes of this Univerſity, ap to be once 
a weeke, hath not of late been obſerved, our Inftramencs having 
been lately out of tune, and our harpes hanged up, but if ſuch men 
as he ſhould pleaſe to come among us, and put us to an examen, 
without doubt we ſhould then have a fit of Mirth &c. 

4. Bar of all things the Aſtronomy Schooles he is moſt offended 
at, as maintaining with Rigour the Piolemaick Syſtem: And againſt 
this he diſpates with Arguments able to turne a Copernican into a 
Piolemaick: the thing, as to our Univerſity, you know to be moſt 
falſe; I believe there is not one man here, who is ſo farre Aſtrono- 


micall, as to be able to calculate an Ecliple, who hath not received 


the Copernican Syſtem, (as ir was left by him, or as improved by 
Kepler, Ballialdus, our own Profeſſor , and others of the Elipricall 
way) either as an opinion, or at leaftwite, as the moſt intelligible, 
and moſt convenient fis.' For my ſelfe, well 
my principles of Phyloſophy and Aſtronomy, and how little this 
whole Pamphlet concernes me, yet in defence of Ptolemy this may 
be ſaid with juſtice, that there is no Aſtronomicall Book in the 
World, which may not be better ſpared then his M Zunge: 
Sir H. Savile (then whom in his time, Europe had not a better 
judge of things of that nature,) ſaĩes of it, nibil illi par aut equale: 


and I heard this lately diſcourſed and demonſtrated, by one (ha- 


ving relation to him) who himſelfe is yet a Copernican of the 
Ellipeicall family; had this man ever ſeen the Almageft , or Prolo- 
mies Hypotypofis, he would have known, that Ptolomy never medled 
wich folid Orbes, he only ſalved the Phenomena, which were left 
bim by Excentricks and Epieyeles,and medled notwith the Phyficall 


part at all: and indeed there is no Mathematick Book in the - 


world more learned or uſefull in its kind, then Piolemies Almagiſt, 
but it is above the capacity of M. Vebſters ciſe to underſtand either 
his ſolution of Triangles, his inveſtigation of Apogees and Excen- 


tricities, his Demonſtration of the Inequalities of the Planets, his 


eoncli of them from the Phenomena of nature, and his exhi- 
bition of them by his hypotheſis. 8 
q 


this? know, that there have 
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The Method here obſerved in bur Schooles is,firlt to exhibjethe 
Phenomena, and ſhew the way of their obſervation, then to give an 
3 . Hypotheſes, how e Phenomena 0 

en ſalved, or may be (where the Æquipollency or defedts of the 
ſeverall Beppe are ſhewen.) And laſtly toſhew how the Geo- 
metricall Hypotheſes are reſolvible into tables, ſerving for calcu- 
lation of Ephemerides, which are of quotidian uſe, and if Mr Webſter 
have any thing to amend in this method, and will afford it our 

Profeſſor, Iwill e he will be thankfull for ic: 
I! he puerility of his Arguments your ſelfe have noted, they are 
ſacred Iwill not name them. 

5. It is not faire to ſay we are ignorant of Coſmography, unleſſe 
he had tried us, indeed, if we be ſo, I know ſome muſt anſwer for 
It, Sir Henry Savile hath laid it upon one of his Profeſſors to Read 
publickly after the body of Aſtronomy, theſe Arts he mentions, 
and if he be ignorant of them, let M. Webſter informe againſt him, 
and take his Profeſſion, winne it and weare it. You will give me 
leave Sir, to publiſh in our vindication, what your ſelfe and 
know to be true. Theſe Arts he mentions , are not only under- 
ſtood, and taught here, but have lately received reall and confi- 
derable advances( I meane ſince the Univerfities came into thoſe 
hands wherein now it is} particularly Arithmetick, and Geome- 
try, in the promotion of the Doctrine of Indiviſibilia, and the diſ- 
covery of the naturall riſeand mannagement of Conic Sections 
and other ſolid places, Opticks and Perſpective, by various inven- 
tions and applications on Gnomonicks and picture Aſtronomy in 
poliſhing, and indeed perfecting the Ellipticall hypotheſis, and 
rendring it Geometricall; and ſurely if we may ſtill enjoy the en- 
couragement of the Higher Powers, we may hope in a little time, 
to give a good account of our ſelves, as to theſe particulars. 

6. But the miſchiefe is, we are not given to Aſtrology, a ſad 
thing, that men will not forſake the ſtudy of Arts and Languages, 
and give themſelves up to this high and Noble Art or Science, he 
knowes not what to call it: Nay call it that ridiculous cheat, 
made up of nonſence and contradictions, founded only upen the 
diſhoneſty of Impoſtors, and the frivolous curioſity of lilly peo- 
ple, ſo as none but one initiated in the Academy of Bethlem, would 
require of us, that we ſhould be Philoſophers and Mathematici- 

ans, and yet not to have outgrowne this gullerys I ſpeake not to 
him ſ for he underſtands as much of Aſtrology as of other things) 
bat to choſe he ſo highly adores(for one of whom viz, fr br 
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; 0 or 
any one rule of Judiciall Aſtrology, nay if 
that the very foundations of them, are not frivole 
— — 
a im Pulpit men, may it to Hel 
men, and that Divinity ( he will let me uſe that word [nr ol | 
looſe a Conunrim) may give way to Divination. The pretence of 
Aſtrology is to divine by the Syzyges of the Planets. The Planets 
are conſidered, as they reſpe& either (1) the ta houſes, or (2 ) the 
fignes of the Zodiac, or (3) one another, or (4) according to their 
lite and native powers, | 

Againſt them J aſſert, that their Houſes have no foundation, 
for whereas there are three wajes of aſſigning them, either by di- 
viding the Ecliptick, the firſt verticall or the inoctiall into 12 
equall parts, they have forſaken the ewo former, and called the 
laſt the rationall way (as condemning the two former of irratio- 
nality) yet this rationall way ſerves but for ſome parts of che 
ſphere, and thoſe that live under a right or parallel ſphere (if any 

oe) muſt be deprived of the benefit of Aſtrology, becaule in a 
right ſphere they are confounded, and in a parallel there are no 
es. 

2. In relation to the ſignes of the Zodiac, the Planets are con- 
ceived to have their Exaltations or Diminutions, and here they 
diſcover a moſt profound ftupidity: about the time when this 
folly took place, the Apogees and Perigees of the ſeverall Planets 
being by Aſtronomers determined to be in certaine places of the 
Zodiac: this exaltation or depreſſion, in reſpe& of diſtance, they 
Coxcomically have underſtocd in reſpe& to their virtue, and 
though their un. be changed, they ſtill retaine in thoſe very 
places their Exaltations, | 

3. Their number of Aſpects is Arbitrary, and there may as 
well be made 600 as 6. and granting there were any reaſon or 
ground for their good or bad ſignification, they mult fignity to 
one another, not to us. 

4+ Laſtly,the vertues of the Planets themſelves, that they are 
hot and cold, male and female &c. is ridiculouſly founded; who 
ever felt the heat of M, or cold of Saturne? The whole I heory is 
formed with reſpe& to the Peripateticall Syſtem , the conceit of 
the foure Elements, and if they ſhould be , conduce no- 
thing to the foi tune · telling which * : 
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have but touched thele things, yet ſoas I have firook at the 
root of their whole een ag and if they can ſatisfy in theſe 

i vey Boi ar pn 3 

7. Seeing Mr nothing to aticks, dare, 

4 &c. I only ſhall A all or moſt, have received 
ſome improvement in this place, as we ſhall make appeare when 
be makes his viſitation. ö 


CAP. VI. 
Of Scholaſtick Phyloſophy. 


His Chapter of his conſiſts of two parts, an affirmative and 
a Negative;the firſt concernes the way of Phyloſophy,which 
he ſaich js profeſſed in the Schooles viz. The Ariſtotelicall way: in 
the other he would exhibic the Deſiderata, thoſe things whereof 
the Univerſities are ignorant. 

He diſputes againſt the Ariftotelicall Philolophy in more then 
twenty whole pages of this Chapter, but his diſpute is interrupred 


by the Deftderata: for from pay. 53. to 67. znclufrve, he is Ant-Ari- 
ſtoticall;thence to the 78.p. come in his other exception, and from 
the 78. page to $3. (viz. to the end of the Chapter) he hath ano- 
ther bang at Ariſtoile. ; 

You know Sir, how little either I my ſelfe, or our Univerſities, 
are concerned to inteteſſe our ſelves in this quarrell, conſidering 
the liberty chat js here allowed and taken, this Diſcourſe may per- 
haps concern Collegium Conimbricenſe or ſome forraign Univerhries,. 
and let them Anſwer it. 

Vet l maſt confeſſe I wondered at this chap. both at the learning, 
the Inequality, and the method of it; I preſently found ſome things 
in it to exceed the Genius cf our Reformer, and ſome things well 
becomming him both in re ſpect of his Learning, Method, and In- 

nuity. | 
pe cerning his De/iderata I ſhall ſpeake briefely by themſelves, 
after I have given an account firſt of his Antariſtotelicall matter, 
then of his Mcthod. 5 

have formerly intimated how good he is at taking hints, I for- 
got to give notice inthe [aſt Chapter of that faculty of his;Now I 
will not ſee himwronged;my Propoſition is, That there is not one 
Argument againſt Ariftotie,which he hath not taken — jy of 

3 aſſendis 
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Gaſſendi: Exercitations adverſus Ariſthtelees luke cure? 
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You may | think Sir Hove the man, otherwiſe I ſhould not take 
this paines with him; this concernes his Learning, chat which dif- 
covers his ingenuity is, that in the tranſcription of all theſe 18 
whole Pages out of Gaſſendus, he never quotes him. only fora 

7 or two by the by, pag. 66, he names him. 
| & Bat you will wonder why this chaſme ſhould be betwixt 
$4.9 67.and p and. .and why he could not have given Ariſtotle his 

er? 


TW * becauſe his bo rome: failed him, who ſhould 
8 
and 
attempting 
nium viri ( Ariſtotelis ) 1 which he con 1 


happened to 1 the cloſe wit of pr food gh his cran 
ſtayes, yet Zh how 8 need the A ſtood of his 
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1. Naturall Magick is abominated, and proſecuted with fire and ſword, 
and not only ſo,but the name of it execrable & 

2. The ſublime ſcience of Pyrotechny, or Chymiſtry neg/efted, _ 

3. Medicine 1. Turned to flattery &. 2. Ill bottomed upon falſe Phy- 
loſephy. 3+ Tbe Galenicall way not advanced. 

4. Diſcoveries in Anotomy 1. Uſeleſſe (45 Circulation) 2. Defedive, 
a5 to the diſcovery ofthe Signatures of the inviſible Archeus. 

5. Chirugery defect ive in curing the Lupus, Cancer, &r. 

Againe, that the Schooles are ignorant of 

1. Celeſtial. Signatures, and Swhceleſtiall Phyſiognomy, viz. Meteore- 
logicall, Mineralogicall, Botanicall, Anbropologicall. 

2. The three great Hypoſtaticall ſoule-raviſhing Principles, Sali, ſalphur, 
and Mercury. | 

3. Magneticall Phyloſophy. 

4+... Atomicall Learning. | 

To all cheſe I ſhall make a very briefe reply. 

Anſ. 1. It is ſurely a n thing, that naturall Magick 
ſhould not only be proſecuted with fire and (word, but that is ſhould be 
execrable alſo. Yet notwithſtanding this lamentable perſecution; 
dare adventure my life, That M may paſſe ſafely with this Ex- 
amen, carrying it either in his pecket,or in his hand,or in his mouth 
through both the Univerſities of this Nation, the ſeverall Colle- 

es of Eaton, Wincheſter &c. the College of Phyſitians at Lon- 

on, and all the re t, [provided he have a care how he paſſes by the 
College at Bethlem ) without any danger of Bell, Booke, or 
Candle, Fire, Sword or Execration. As ene who 
have treated of that Argument ſuch as Agrippa, Porta, Werker,8 the 
reſt, you KnowSir how oft they have deluded us how very ſlender a 
proportion of truth js conteined in their volumes, that they are 
nat reſpected here becauſe of the name Magick, much lefl for any 
conjuring they ay but for the cheat and impoſture which th 

t upon us, eluding credulous men with the pre * 5 
ory 8 and 3 celeſtiall Signatures and taking them o 
from obſervation & experiment (the only way to the knowle 
of nature) The diſcoveries of the Symphonies of nature; and 
rules of applying agent and materiall cauſes to-produce 
the true naturall Magick, and the;generall humane ends of 
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diſcovery of light or ;profir., N Phil 2 5 
Phytick. Bur Me Webfter expects we ſhould tell him, that we have 
oimd the Elitar, (ſurely we are wiſer then to ſay ſo) yet we can 

e 


reebmmend him to one of bis faith, who bath been threeſcor 
years in the purſuance of ĩt, and two. years ſince believed he was 
very neare lee. 75 

3. By what Chymicall operation Phyſck ſhould be turned into 
flattery, in truth I cannot fancy. The practice of Phyſick hath been 


bottomed upon experience and obſervation. 

4. And that is the teaſon, that the diſcoveriesof the Circulation 
of the blood, of the venæ ladteæ, hoth Meſentericall and Thoraci- 
call, of the vas breve, and ſeverall new dans, vaſa lymphatica&c. 
have not made an alteration in the practiſe of Phyiick, anſwera- 
ble to the advantage they have given to the Theory; and the ſe- 
curity and conſirmation they have brought to the former waies of 

abide. E | 
f As for his Poſtlatumrof diſcovering the ſignatures of the Invifi- 
ble Archews- by Anatomy, it is one of his \Roſyarucian” Rodomantados; 
would he have us by 
the impreſſions of a . Vet the Sehematiſmes of na · 
ture in matters of ſenſible bulke, have been obſerved amongſt us, 
C t vs 

oſcope ſhall be brought to the hi whether it is apace ar- 
ring) we ſhall be able either to give tlie ſeminall — of 
things, which regulates chem in theĩc production and growth, or 
7 them to lye in quintitics ĩuſenſible, and ſo to be in truth in- 
viſible. f 113 | (14-25 4677 bas 

5. It neither Phylick nor Surgery ſhould be defeCtive;, he ought 
ered — nc 

ived as the ohycrutian | * et ry -as er as. 5 
hath even in our time been extremely advanced, this place hath 
given late inftances of bothʒ (particularly in recovering the Wench 
. after{he had been at leaſt halfe an hower, and others which 
I could mention) A 3 of Phyfitians at r 
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ection ſarprize the Anime mandi, d ſhew him 
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Toile after the ae On Magick 
ſignatures and and the like, and if we follow them 
not madding in theſe purſuics, we pray that we way be excuſed. 

2. 1 have formerly given ſome intimation of aur Chymicall ſo- 
ciety, ſothat I hope it will be charitably concluded, that we are 
not ignorant of thoſe hypoſtacicall Drinciplds ; yet how the 
ſhould come toravith the ſoule of M. M ebſter, l at tell, unleſſe 
ic ſhould be in contemplation of the benefits he nbeiratidion 
them, viz. of Salt ar Dinner, of Sulphac l erb and of 
Mercury in Salivation. 

3. Magneticall Philofophy is not neglected thin your alte Sir, 
are conſcious of ſome Inſtruments that are prepared for thoſe ex- 
periments (as Loadſtones rough and. poliſhed , armed and naked, 
a Terrella and diverſe others) and how it is 2 reall deſigne a- 
mongſt us, wanting only ſome afliftance for ion co exect a 
Magneticall, Mechanicall, and Oprick Schools, furniſhed wich 
the beſt Inſtruments, and Ada for the moſt uſefull experi- 
—_— all thoſe faculties, - © | 

Hou happy are you and 1 Sir, and our i 
| —_ (ow ſtudies are toward Phyſick or Ph 
po ate all employed to ſalve Mechanically, and y 
the Phenomena of nature, and have in ſome aces the 
Philoſophy of thoſe he mentions? How will it comfort us that 
we do, and have done in many things, what he would have us? 

Qi monet ut facias,quod jam facis ipſe Oc. | 

But leaſt we ſhould be lifted up, behold him in the next Chap- 

ter thundering againſt the Os of Arcs and Sciences 


ious acquain- 
bee ) in chis 
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Mg ge, Eibcks, Polnicke, Oe, 


Ou ice Sir, how thici they come 
eee les it ent bs fo 
amthbe Lyon by his y awe. Do not you think Sir, that —— 
like Hercules ? He thinks ſo, and he knowes how he lookes; even 
like Hercales Furens, and thence is the inequallity of bis Ravings. 
You had him in the former Chap. in his combate with ftlrong men to 
tcke from them the ir ſteely armes of demonſtration;But no Mortall wight, 
no Hero is able to perſiſt ro perpetuity: we fee here the Alcides 
orGoliah fainting, not able to weild his Weaversbeame,orFuftilogpe, 
letting it fall at all adventures, himſelfe forlorne of friends, his 


ſtrength and reaſon fled away. 
But though the ſtorme be paſt therere may be danger from theſe 
after drops, Alcides may ſtũble, & the Sciences with his fall 


and a man may be wounded with the convulſive graſpe of a dying 
Lyon. Let us obſerve, therefore and either decline or repell theſe 
laſt attempts againſt the Learning of the Academies. 

Againſt Meraphyficks his exc $ are theſe. 

1. II brings no better inſtrument for the diſcovery of truth, then the oe 
ration of the Intellet?. X 

Why! hath Mr V. any better inſtrument then this ls itſenſe, 
or is it tevelation ? What is his inſtrument or toole, that he pre- 
ferres before the lntellect of man? The man is mad why doe! 
trouble him ? 

2. Ii containes nocertaine principles, the principle of mens Cogitans, is 
more certame, and undeniable then that ef the Schooles, Impoſſibile eſt idem 
fimul eſſe & non eſſe. | 

It ſeemes he isina caſe to ſwallow Contradictions, and cap af- 
ſert that a thing can ſimul eſſe & non eſſe (I warrant this man doth 


believe tranſubſtantiation) how is his throat widened ſince he was 


fo ſtreight as not to admit the inference of a concluſion in a true 

Syllogiſme? but then was then, and now is now, miu rerum eſt 

viciſiituds. Yet Des Cate will give him little thankes for acknow - 

Idging his Principle c uff jun, if thing may ima ſe e 
e. | | 
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of chem is taken up with 


inions concerningGod ec. endibepo 3 Cocatrice of Altercation. | 
. I anſwer Sir that I have noi tion to appl le with the wind, 
or deale with wild deer ren I am of opinion, that there is 
much to be conſidered of, & amended in the M ficks;buc thar 
upon this occaſion, he hath only diſcovered an art he bath which 
might have ſaved him the labour 225 all particulars, by ſaying at 
once both to the Schooles and Sciences that —_— evill and not 
good, yea even wicked frivolous and abominab 
His next touch is at Ethicks, and his Exceptions are 
Againſt Ariſtotle, who was a Heathen, and did net acknowledge 


God. 

And you ſay Sir, Mr Vebſter is a Friar, yet aui acknowled- 
ged a Firſt os & if that be not God what is it. ; 

2. e placed the ſummum bonum in the exerciſe of virtue, but the ſum- 
mum bonum is not attaineable i in this life. 

Bur he was diſputing what was the ſummum benen in this Life, 
and if vertue be the way to Life Ecernall, it is certainely that ſun⸗ 
mum bonum. 

3. They have taught nothing praiicable. 

Weare ſorry that Mr Webſter| finds Juſtice, . Tempe- 
rance, Modeſty &c. unpracticable, but ſo it ſeemes | ic is with him, 
and yet he will be our Reformer. 

4+ Ariſtotle takes the frebeminence of that which is deduced from 
the Principles of Chriſtianity, and is unjuitly preferred | before Socrates, 
Plato, Zeno, Seneca, FpiCtetus, who containe more precious Treaſure. 

Bur where is it O thou roaringLyon, (ſceking whom thou maiſt 
devour) or rather thou Eſſex· Lyon, that Ariſtotle is preferred before 
Chriſt? Is it at Oxford or at Cambridge? Are not the Chriſtian 
Ethicks of Daneus, Scultetus, Ameſens, Aquinas, others, beſide all 
thoſe Authors you have mentioned, read & ſtudye. d and pre- 
ferred before him in the Unĩverſities? What ſhall done unto 
thee O thou leaſing toungue ? 

Politicks. 

His exception againſt the Politicks read in the Univerſities is 
very faint and thinne being only this, That Plato, Bodin, Machavell, 
are 3 good as Ariſtotle ( though be have many things of ſingular uſe, which 
is thefirſt wer word he hath given him) and that our 


: 
' 
, 


our Country man, 
M. Hobbs, i is more profound, and Jet we read Ariſtotle in the Univerſities. 


And the ſame is his Excey 
ſtorle, and ſpend too much time upon 
gifts of nature. | 


that had written whole 
r 1 
he can only clatter at Ariſtotle, and clamour the Schooles 
for reading him. Plato, Bodin, Macchizvel,are as good as Aiiſtotle : well, 
and Ariſtotle as good as them; what then? But Mr Hobbs is more 
profound &c.*Tis true our Theologues ſay he is bottomed in ihe 
great Abyſſe. Againe, Ariſtotle in bis Rhetorici muſt give way 10 
Plato; I will not repeat what I have ſaid, and you Sir before me, 
concerning the Liberty and variety amongſt us. But I affirme, that 
ſuppoſing thoſe Meral Authours which even now he mentioned, 
Zino, Seneca, Epictetus, or theſe Folitick writers or Rhetoritians, did 
conteine things better in their kind then Ariſtotle, yet they ate not 
ſo fit to be read in Univerfities by way of Inſtitution, as he. They 
have written diffuſedly ftilo oratorio, Or uſe by way of Dialogues, 
but have not given a briefe Methodicall body of thi things they 
handle. The buſineſſe of ſuch as have the infticution of youth; is to 
give them, firſt a briefe and generall comprehenſion of the kinds 
and natures of thoſe chings, about which their ſtudyes, and en- 
deavours are to be employed, and ſo to excite & ſtirre them up to 
a deeper & more thorough conſideration of them, to ſet them into 
a way of ſtudy and knowledge, but no man is made perfect 
in any kind by the meere endeavours of a Tutor, but for 
that they muſt have recourſe to their induſtry, their ingenuity, 
and their inclination. Now the chiefe reaſon as I conceive, 
why Ar iſtotle hath been univerſally received as Magiſter Legitimus in 
Schooles hath been; The univerſallity of his Enquiries; the brevity 
and Method of them; fitting them for Inſtitutions, and not the 
truth or infallibillity of his Workes: Ignorance or want of 
confideration of that end,mixt with pride and Arrogance and an 
Ambition to be a reformer, hath produced this glorious worke of 


Mr Webſter. i 465 
He hath now done with the Learning of the Univerſityes, indeed 
be had done with it long agoe, and will havea fling at their 
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Cuſtomes and Method. 
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(459) 
Ab. viii 
Of their Cuſtome, and Method. 


X 7 Hat Eraſmus ſaid conceraing the Popes Crowne, and 
V+! (omar ahem for a Fryar to ſpeak, then for 
us who lite upon College Commons. To come therefore briefely 
to his Exce | e 

1. His firſt is, That all our ſeverall Colleges are tyed to one Method, 


carried on in one way, bound to the ſame Authors. | 


be charge is utterly untrue, yet were it ſo, it were no incon- 
venience (unleſſe he could demonſtrate an errour in our Inſtitutĩ- 
ons) chat thoſe who are to engage in the ſame Scholaftick exerci- 
ſes, ſnould be trained up in the ſame Authors and Method. 

2+ But our Exerciſes are ſlothfully performed, our Publick Acts being 
kept but fonre times in the yeare, that is in the Termes, which, if one ſbould 
tel them in pla ine termes, are but uſually idle termes. | 

- Would not ſome man as knowing as himſelt imagine our Terms 
to laſt ſonie four dayes or thereabouts? But you know Sir, they 
take up the greateſt part of all the yeare,and that in the vacations 
our Schollars are not exempt from exerciſe, either in the College- 
Halls,or in their Tutors Chambers. 

As for his quibling about termes, (ic being the only wit that he 
hath offered at) | will upon no rermes ſpoile his Conundrum, 
yet I muſt confeſſe ſome grudging I have, that he ſhould fer up in 
two trades at once, Quibling and Reforming. 

3. The cuſtome is Injurious which ties men to a (et time of yeares and 
Adi, teſore they can receive their laureation. 

Ot all men living 1 know no reaſon why ſach as he ſhould com- 
plaine of this: alas !why ſhould ſuch men be left behind their over 
nimble fellowes / Me thinks he ſhould be comforted, in being ſut- 
tered to Leird ic in a crowd of better company. But ſeriouſly Sir, 
Juſe to admire in this the prudence of our Anceſtors; to ſtay a 
white for a degree (which yet this mi would not have us fo proud 
and arrogant as toconferre) it is no prejudice to mens worth or 
Learning; thoſe Colledges have not been leaft renowned where the 
locall fate oblige them ro ſtay the longeſt ; we are not 
deſtitute of other equivalent encouragements, in caſe of an egregi- 
ous proficiency: and if uponſuch pretences, time and exerciſes 
ſhould be diſpenſed with, the overweening of men, and the __ 
|  alities 
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ae of ends, would prove vr ben 20 che erat and 
intereſt of worth and Learning. 95 
4. His next ſcandall is, Ar the Hamming and Hiſſng of Bs, an. 


like Geeſe then Bees &r. 
Indeed Sir, the Boyes are to be chidden, yet I muſt needs tell 


M. Webſter, chat all are not Bees that buzze, and it appeares their 
hiſling hath been his great vexation; but that he as never trou 


bled with their humming. 
5. He complaines, That their Diſputations are about Ntions and 


paper-idols, 
Was chere ever, or can there be a 3 — above apy chit 


elſe but Notions ?; Would he have them 
Cheeſe & Diſpute de guſtibus? Orwoakdi he — On, 


Hoſt brought in, and paper-Idols converted into Water-Idols of 
more ſavour? 

6. And in earneſt, it is a heavy thing, that they wake uſe ſtill 
of the Latine Tongue in all their exerciſes. 

Indeed Sir, this is a fad and grie vous complaint, and hach not 
fallen from him without reaſon. His reaſon I diſcovered in bis 
Chapter about Philoſophy: let others admire his wit, | am for his 
judgement: you ſay Sir, he is a Friar ( whether black or gray, of 
che Family of the Creepers, or the Skippers it matters not) now 
Sic, if he could reforme out of the Unis erſitieb, our ſtudied Arts 
and Languages, fo farre as to baniſh from us che uſe of even the 
Latine Tongue, and put us into a courle of ſtudying Magicall ſig- 
natures, Aſtrology, and Jacob Behmenz his modeſty might admit of 
demanding a Canonization, and this great Mathematician, might 
juſtly conclude his account to his holineſſe, with an zue Tes 
ö Nom. 

P. 8, 9, His next three complaints I ſhall make bold to put to- 

. gether, as containing our adhering to 2 our "orig 
mars 1s 3 _—_ and our adhering to Ariſtotle 
O Ariftoile,are you there! I wondered where he was all this 
while, when M. Vebſter was in diſtreſſe for want of him: but he is 
2 Peripatetick, and will never leave theſe courſes, till M. #ebfter 
turne him out from among the Academies; however for us, let M. 
V. anſwer for our affectation of novelty and — — and 
we ſhall well enough evade the charges of theſe . 
ro. Au laßt complaint is, chat we doe not he Mathe- 


eich 
4 indeed we doe not ſo much _ earely as iu fing. yet a 


S | 
= 


Of (ome Expedients or Remedies in Theology, Grammer, Lopick, 
and Mathematickg. 


ID not I heretofore intimate, that I found Me Vebſter to be 
AF a pittifull man, and now Sir you ſee it plainly proved by this 
Chapter,and thoſe which follow, 
Una eademg, manus,vulnus opemg, feret. 

he that hath hurt the Lniverlities will heale them. You know it 
is the cuſtome of thoſe generous ſoules, who for the health and 
ſafety of the generality of men, doe uſe to aſcend the banke or 
publick ſtage, to give poylon to ſome that are about them, to 
wound or ſcald them, not that they delight in torturing the crea- 
ture, (that were cruelty ) but by the ſmart of ſome few ; to con- 
vince the unbelieving multitude of the celeſtial! energy of their 
Balſames; they only wound, that they may cure the wounded. And 
now for Application in ſhort, that's the deſigne of this noble Gen- 
tleman: yet leaſt any man ſhould think the remedies worſe then 
the diſeaſes, lam refolved here to joyne with him, and with ſtee- 
ly arguments, to confound his gainſayers. 


For 1 a 
1. His firſt remedy is, that men ſhould lay aſide the ſufering o 
themſelves, to be tiled by the Blaſphemous title of Diuines, and 
that the people ſhould call them Theolognes,as they dee in Scor- 
land. | | 
I am for Theologue, Divine is a thinne ſtingy word to it, this 
fills the mouth better, and is fitter to aſtoniſh, comes nearer too to 
a Magicall noiſe, (and Magick is almoſt Divine p.68.) I would 
have the people call them Theologues, and this is my reaſon; his 
reaſons are myſtical}, becewſe tbe other is blaſphemous: yet _ 
more frequent amongſt the Anticnts then O «vie le and 
who have ſought Epithites for Plato, Ariſtotle , and Prolemy , called 
the firſt of them ii, the ſecond fupuwyroy, and the laſt Sao 
lam perſwaded without any intention to Blaſpheme. In chelaf 
Place, I muſtpray you not to miſtake him, as a favourer of the 


ſequence an adverſary to the -lar = | 

2. His next y is, that the Scriptures be wholly laid aſide 

in Scholaſtick exerciſes. Wy 

The truth is Sir, he bath i r in his remedies, 
that all the ſervice I can doe him, is only to untold his meaning. 
I ſay then that his meaning is not, that the Scripturt ſhould be laid 
aide in morall exerciſes, ( for he would have them from 
the principles of Chriſtianity . 8.) nor yet in Phyſicall exerciſes, 
(for he would have ſome Phyſical Learning introduced into the Schodles, 
which is grounded upon Scripture Principles p. 104. bat his meaning is 
only, that the Scriptures ſhould be laid afide in Theologicall ex. r- 
ciſes, and who does not ſee what a remedy to Theology that 
would prove ? 

hat the diſcoveries of God by reaſon, may be a part of 
Naturall 3 | 

For why ? the ſubje& of Naturall Philoſophy is Corpus Natura 

le Mobile. 


Concerning Languages. NEED 
1. 2. His firſt and ſecond Remedies for Languages are, that we 
ſbould advance our own?, and have a compendious way for teaching 

| forraigne La F wa | 
Who ever thou art that denĩeſt theſe to be ſpeciall (or rather 
indeed generall) remedies in this malady, I ſay unto thee, thou 
Lieft, and art ſtiffnecked: moreover 1 ſay, that they are excellent 
remedies, as being part of the univerſall medicine. 

354. That 5 Languages,Comenius 0 aus Li . 

in teaching . way in hi N Grammar Schoole. . 

Comenius I know, and that his way is uſefull , Mr Brinſley l have 
not the happineſfe to know, any otherwiſe. then by M. Febftrrs 
commendation, being one of his favorites I ſhould be glad to 
hime l conceive by M. V. his deſigne is, that Children ſbould be well, 
inftrutied in the Accedence before they learne theis Gtammar. 
5. In his fift remedy he diſcovers a maine ſecret , that Irregulars. 
ſhould be learned without rule, and that th ars being 

learned, the rule alſo of the Regular Nounes. and Verbes 

would be facile and briefe, as being but one rule for all. 
Indeed the Children ought to = gratias, for if for one play- 
day, and that a broken one, oy, MP dts © * 


| 
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them. EY „ 
After Ill chis he feares it may be imagired, that he ſhould prof - 


fer at advancing Symbolical and Cryptopraphicall Learning, the 

_ -**  uttiverſall Character, and Latiguageof Nature. 
I reftify they doe him wrong that thus imagine, and never un- 
derſtood well what formerly he delivered in chat Argument: I had 


him preſently in the wind, ( ſuch was my feliciry )and durſt then 

have ſworne (if need had been) that ic was even juſt as now | find 
it: that concerning Cryptography , Symbols , the UVniverſall Character, 
he knew nothing; and that his diſcourſe of the Language of Na- 
ture, did ſignify only this, that wanting the uſe of other langua- 
ges, even of the Latine, he had obtained a gift as uſefull, via. a 
Canting Language. 

Next in order followeth Lick. 

1, His firſt remedy is, that we find out what reaſon is in its in- 
trinſeck nature and operation. And examine wherein mans 
reaſon exceeds the reaſon of other Animants ; and here he 
ſaith it will be found, there is no ſpecificall but a gradual dit- 
ference. | 

M. Webſter having diſcovered that betwixt his reaſon , and 

his horſes, there is only a graduall difference, hath given 
much light in the prefent enquiry; only be hath concealed: from 
us, which of them hath tne advantage of degrees, and whether 
thoſe Degrees are divided by minutes, feconds, and thirds, and 
whether in the ſexageſimall or decimall way. When he ſhall have 
holpen us in theſe ſcruples, I pray Sir, let us make the beſt we can 


of this remedy. 
2. That the principles of Syllogiſme be cleared and demon- 


ſtrated. 

Becauſe tis very hard for him to underſtand, that ®ue eidem ſunt 
equaliayuel inæ qualiaʒ ſum inter ſe equalia vel inægualia. Or gu conveniunt 
in uno fertio vel non conveniuntz inter ſe conveniunt etiam vel non condeniunt, 
his reaſon differing but gradually from the reaſon of other Ani - 
mants. 988 
3. That ſome prevalent way be found out , for diſcovering 

and rettifying the fallacies of the fences, for Abſtracting 
: _— notions, and giving appoſite denominations to 

, | | | 


Nous Sir what lay you to M. Nebſter? Had he had: the lack 
to have added the Quadrature of the Circle, with its Appendices 
Ry 1] In 
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it is an Amphibious 
1011 not be fo 


The Machematicks ſhould . 88 
what are, ( able toſhife for themſelves) 28 
ble to make a a (Eambling) ſhift without them, and it being le 


hard for one utterly unacquainted with chem weaker any tol- 
lerable ſence in this Argument, he belng wil n Felthiig ok 


to the Mathematicks and Mathematicians,( 1 vc noo? ann 
can Aftronomers ) having ſpoken . 1 
twitch at Ariſtotle, and . Bl no more to ſay, c — Chep- 


cer. 


CAP: x 
Of ſome helps in Naturall em, 


Hg! can it Choſe but be well beipt up,when he ſhall et his 
hands to it who is ſo great a Netwrell opher ? In this 
Chapter he firſt diſcuſſes that great 3 ar ſhall become of 
Ariſtile? And then proceeds to his Rem 
The firft in truth is decided (in my — 2 not without ſome 
judgement;how ever it comes to paſſe. 

FT here are many things in him good (in truth very many excel - 
tent things, all his Hiftoricall parts of nature are excellent; and ſo 
is his Rhetorick, and all his other workes) only his is to 

be eliminated, it being founded upon either falſe, or not intelligi- 
ble Principles; referring all things to that Syſtem, and modell of 
the World, which time roo ds not manifeſted to be un- 


Ariſtotles 


true: the Aſtronomy nding che that Syſtem” of 
once venoms ce en) fall neceſſ- 
ile upon the removall o ny: or * part 
Y 8 253 ere 1 
Von Tomo mM W. my 


with hi: Nef 


. 1 | J 
* — » as 1 * oy 
b "a5 . * 3 203 G 
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en to one of the grea- 


impertinent. 


But 10 come to his Remedies. | 

1. His firſt is, that my L. Bacons way may be embraced. That Axiom: 

be evidently proved by ob(ervations, and no other be admitted. Oc. 

I am wholly of his judgement, yet I have an itching deſire to 
know what Lilly, and Booker, Behmen, and all the families of Magi- 
cians, Soothſayers, Canters, and Roſycrucians, bave done to vexe 
him, ſince he was writing of Mathematicks, and Scholaſt ick Philoſophy, 
that having cheriſhed them then, and put them in hopes of his 
bleſſing, he ſhould now of a ſudden caſt them off, tees e him- 
ſelfe to their deadly enemy. : 

2, The ſecond Remedy is, That ſome Phyſicall Learning may be 
brought inte the Schooles, that is grounded upon ſenſible, RationalGExe 
perimentall, and Scripture Principles, and ſuch an Author is Dr Fluddʒ 
then which for all the particulars, the World xever had a more perfect 

iece : | 

How little truſt there is in villainous man! he that even now 
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. r to them. 
N 
dy ſhould looſe its operation ¶ It is not his 
ould pat their fingers into the Furnaces, for that 
them dread the fire, nor yet unte the Furnaces, for chat would 
ſmut them, but to, that is, towards the Furnace. | He hath likewiſe 
taken care that we ſhould not confound in this aragraph * 
and Pyrotechny, the wonder of that, and the 
Chymiſtry is well knowne, Pyrotechny is the Method ff fire- 

workes,the Myſtery of making Squibs and Crackers. 

5. Thelaſtremedy is, That Galenicall Phyſick may not be 

the priſon that all men muſt be enchained in. 

See Sir how one may live and learne ! I ever ht that Ga- 
lenicall Phyſick had ſerved to make men looſe, and not to be a pri- 
{on to them. I can but thank Mr Webſter for this diſcovery, Ingratum 
ft dixeris, omnia dixeris. | 

Metaphyſficks. 


His remedy for Metaphyſicksi is to read Des Cartes. Ye hadhe 
read him till he had underſtood him, the world had been deprived 
of this Herculean labour. 


Ethicks. 


Ethicks is better taught by Preſident. Which made him ſhew his 
manners in dealing with the Univerkities. wh 


7 


Rhetorick and Poetry. 

Rhecorick and Poetry are gifts, and he hath nought to do with 

them, for why? Kings I ys me cannot make an Orator or 

Poet, Much leſſe can he make either of them, A ſows care will ne- 
ver make a filken Saile. . 


CAP. XI 
Some Expedients concerning their Cuſtome and Method. 


Ey helabours in his Judgment, and is a Diſ-Idoneous 


er. 
For Ifthe e be, chat the body of the Univerſity is bound, 
(bound to one Method) can there be a ſurer remedy, then to uſe 
a ſolutive Medicine, to give them a purge and ſer them looſe? If ic 
labour of Idlenefſe or a conſumption of time, can any remedy be 
more naturall, then that time ſhould not hence be erifled 
away / Theſe are his Recipes, carried on thus to the laſt, againſt 


which the tongue of envy, cannot ſay but they are proper to their 


Maladyes. 5 
Fleet l muſt ſpeake to them in ſeverall. 

1. That there be a liberty in the way and Method of Study. 

I have formerly hinted to him, that our Univerſities are pretty 
well furniſhed with this medicine, fo that he ſhall doe well to 
vent it upon thoſe forraigne ones from whence he is come. 

2. That time be not miſpent in the Univerſities, 

Some captious ones have asked, why then he would not take 
care, to keep his Workes from coming hither to be read? to whom 
] anſwer, that he never did intend they ſhould come hither , he 
meant them to a party in the City; and takes no pleaſure I dare 
ſay, that I ſhould ſpend this time about him; well this is not the 
only thing wherein ic is my happineſſe to agree wich M. Webſter. 

3» That there be not a ſer time for degrees, but that merit, not 

years ſhould take place, and be rewarded. 
Ho fitting this is, I have endeavoured to ſhew p. 4 o. 
4. That in their Exerciſes, it be tried what they can doe, that 
( _ given them two hands) they may learne to 
worke &c. 


gina The ge ect 
hink he does it out of ſpight. . 

7. Laſtly, the order he preſcribes is this, that they be 
1. Mabematicks. 2. Tonynes: 3. Phyſickg. 4. Logich: 3. Mas- 


r. N | | 

Nds Kar l men ſhould be bound to the ſame Method, (as is a> 
bove expreſſed) beſide M. Webffer ſtudied all theſe together, 
which hath made him ſo equally skilled in all, that there is not a- 
ny . Aa chuſe berwixt his 8kill in every one of them, no man 
being able to ſpeake, whether he be a greater Mathematician, a 
Ling uiſt, or a Philoſopher. | | 

And now Sir, you judge that l have faithful ly what 
I undertook, at the opening of his Remedies : I having ſtuck to 
him as cloſe as needed to be, and to ſpeake truth, as cloſe as his 
ſent would ſuffer mee. Fd 

Sir, I have ran through this Pamphlet, and I think I have in 
ſome meaſure, made good the character you gave me of him in 
your Epiftle; you know Sir, I am not of thoſe who hate to be rew 
formed; it hath been my earneſt defire, that men of Parts and Ex- 
perience would meet together, and conſult about the Advance- 
ment of ſtudy; by the moſt convenient method, That would pro- 
duce ſomething worthy of our age of light; the raw-and crude 
attempts of ſuch men as theſe, are ſlight and very Ridiculous , no 
wajes confiderable, unleſſe it ſhall be in their excitations of us, to 
reforme ſuch Errours as we find, to aſſert and vindicate the ho- 


nour of theſe places. A thing which would ſpeedily and plenti- 

fully be performed, if our deligne of Printing es; and ſetting 
upa forreigne correſpondency were once liſhed. There is 

one which this ſort of leteers infiſt on , which as it is 


purſued by my L. Verulam, ſo ir carries weight with it, but is very 
impertinently 8 either as an exception againſt us, or as a 
generall rule to be impoſed upon us in our Academicall inftituti- 
on. It i, that inſtead of verball Exerciſes , we ſhould ſer upon ex- 
periments and obſervations, that we ſhould lay aſide our 1 0 


tions, Declamations,and Publick Lectures, and betake our ſelves, 

to Agriculture, Mechanicks, Chymiſtry, and the like. | 

It cannot be denied but this is the way, and the only way to 

perfect Naturall Philoſophy and Medicine: ſo that whoſoever 

intend to profeſſe the one or WO are to take that courſe 
G3 a 


i "HY * 
, 
0 is there a proviſion 


ar waies 3 but may 
to genius and de- 


— 
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receive an inſtitution, variouſly anſwer: 
Of thoſe very great numbers of youth, which come to our Uni- 
verſities, how few are there, whoſe deſigne is to be ablolute in 
Naturall Philoſophy ? Which of the Nobiliey or Gentry, defire 
when they ſend their Sonnes hither, that they ſhould be ſer to - 
Chymiſtry, or Agriculture, or Mechanicks ? Their removall is 
from hence commonly in rwo or three years, to the Innes of 
Court; and the defire of their friends is not , that they be engaged 
in thoſe experimenta}l things, but that their reaſon , and fancy, 
and carriage, be improved . Inſtitutions and Exerciſes, 
chat they may become Rationall and Gracefull ſpeakers, and be 
of an accep behaviour in their Countries. 

I am perſwaded, that of all thoſe, who come hither for Inftitu- 
tion, there is not one of many hundreds, who if they may have 
their option, will give themſelves to be e Naturall 
Philoſophers, (ſuch as will, ought certainly to follow this courſe) 
the paines is great, the reward but ſlender, unleſſe we reckon in 
the pleaſure of contemplation; that indeed is goons and high, but 
therefore to draw all men that way, by reaſon of the pleaſure, 
were to preſent a Feaſt all of Cuſtard or Tart, and not to conſult 
the variety of Taſts, and tempers of our Gueſts: But I have 
too much and long extravagant and idle: if out of all this you 
thall be pleaſed to raiſe a Contemplation of your power over mee, 
and ſhall from thence receive a camplacence , it is the only aime 
and intereſt of, S 1 N, 
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An Appendix Concerning what M. 
Hobbs and M Dell have written 


touching the Univerſities. 


> 


IR, when I conſider how I have ſpent that little time, 
| which I have hitherto beſtowed upon M Webſters Examen, 
and into what a temper of mind l have fallen that oc- 
caſion, the ſatisfaction 1 receive from „ is ſo 
ſmall, that were I not held on by the power you have over mee; in 
truth I would excuſe my ſelfe from any farther trouble, Now ic 
ſeemes | maſt goe on, and being tired with idle play, 1 muſt ad- 
dreſſe my ſelfe for a much more conſiderable encounter. You 
r 
difference is , betwixt the Learning and dn of Mr 
Hobbs, and theſe two Gentlemen, and how ſcornefully he will 
take it to be ranked with a Friar and an Enthuſiaſt: The Anſwer 
to this, if he complaine, will be, we found him inter Gmes, and 
could not without prejudice let him eſcape: However | ſhall deale 
with him as reſpectfully as I can, giving him leave' to heare him- 
ſelfe ſpeake at large, (a thing he is infinitely taken with) and ma- 
king ſuch replies, as Truth and Reaſon ſhall ſaggeſt in our con- 
cernements. I intend only to conſider what he hath ſpoken of the 
Univerſities in his Leviathan, or rather what 1 have therein obſer- 
ved to that purpoſe, laying together ſuch paſſages as may make 
him to be underſtood. 
That men tnay be able fully to comprehend the meaning of 
this Author, we muſt carefully by way of preparation, ſearch for 
1 1. End and Deſigne. 4 | 
is 2. judgement, egncerning the meanes of attaining it. 
3. Expectation as to ſucceſſe in his Deſigne, — the 
It appeares that "ages Fe oſesto himſelfe (in hi 
1. It appeares that t opoſes to his Le- 
viathen.) is, that the Warld ſhould be regulated exactly, by way 


1 
e chat his reaſon ſhould be the 


is (I concei be will noe denie it, and fo 
I w grey _ to be particular. The 


of his ſecond x part, and 31 Chapter, is with an intimation of 
that b 1 exerciſe of entire Soveraigui, bis ruth of ſpeculation 


modell which he 
governing Reaſon of 


d into the ole 
"% 2 amr he pro ompliſhchis 44 — 
Teaching of his Leviathan: which 2 ogy have protected by the exerciſe 


of entire Soveraignty. ibid. 
Pulpits. 
No this publick teaching may be either in ted 
Univerſities. 


The D ivines and others who make ſbew of Learning, derive their know- 
ledge from the Univerfuies, and from the Schooles of Law, or from the Books 
which by men eminent in thoſe Schooles and Univerſities have been publiſbed. 
It is therefore manifeſt, that the inſtruclion of the 0 dependeth wholly 
upon the right teaching of Youth in the Univerſities. p. 79,180; 

So that the way he propoſes to accompliſh lich his s 8 deligne, is, the 
 Publicke reading of his Leviathan in the Univerky ries, (e ly of 
England) and in order to this, he hath declared himſeſte concer- 
ning his Booke, the Univerſities, and himſelfe. 1. Concerning 

his Booke in the review. p.395. © That it may be ofitably Prin+ 
ted, and more profitably taught in the Univer ſities. 2, _y Concerning 
the other two. p.180. In anſwer to theſe two Queſtions. 

I. Are notthe Univerfities of England learned enough already (to teach 

the People their duty ? 

2. T4 ityou (Mr Hobbs ) will undertake to teach the Univerſities ? 

Where the anſwer to the firſt, is, That the Univerſities have not been ' 
one ant the true Doctrine ( which is his.) 

to the other, that any man which ſees what he is doing, may eaſily per- 
ceive . he thinkes. 

_ immediate deſire and judgment is therefore, that his Leviathan 
be by entize Kiez impoſed upon the Univerſities, chere to be read, 
and publickly ta ye taught. 

3. It will now concerne us to conſider his expectation and 
112 the acco . this (ſober and modeſt) 
deſigne. U or failing of 2050 hope in his 


mind, the deſtiny 0 — Unie erste . (hall 


depend. It he — that he ſhall be publickly taught in the U- 
niverſities, it will be convenient for 2 to endeavour this 


Peice 


15 — braining di pu 

thority or this 4 * | 

ED t there pu 
2 

cerne him to fall done ri 
deavour to blaſt them, 
world. 

And here indeed we find him fluctuating bu 

hope, p. 193. ſometimes, © At the point of believing 
© wſeleſſe as the Commonwealth of Plato. At a 
<* one time of other this writing of his man fall into the hands of « $ 
© who by the Exerciſe efentire Soveraignty, inprotefi ej 

$ « of it, will convert this truth of Speculation imo the 

Huw ha 5 — 


this his abo as 
24 


| deals wich us according 
clin, us without \Terrically ſt 

r onably, in charging us with 

ar bog us er, without 

ault. This is that we ſhall Jemonſtrace in our "ſt 


There are two paſſages by the by, and one entire Chapter which 
1 Where having d 
is firſt e is in the 1. Chapter re having determĩ- 

ned Sexce to be _ elſe but a precption b motion made upon the Organ, 
He adds, But the Phy by Schooles all the{Vniverſities of C briffen- 
dome grounded upon certaine texts of Ariſtotle, ous another Doctrine (vis. 
that [ence is made by a Species &.) 

1. As for the thing here charged apon all the Schooles of 
Chriſtendome, you know it Sir to be untrue. ho / 

The otherTheory of explaining ſence upon the grounds of mo- RY, Fer 


rally received here before his Booke came 
22 Fee 


eee 
we are not 
us of 


ST dee Purilely, inincut- 


tion, was almoſt 
forth. Bei 
and others 
2. That which he fo mach 
but is contained for ſubſtan 


gene 
ſufficiently taught by Des Cortes, Goſſendws, S. K. " 


fore he had Publiſhed any thing in that 
in, is not his owne' invention, ** 


3. If Mr Hobbs had invented this, who hath not (fo farre asT 
can learne) added any thing conſiderable to the inventions of o- 
ther men: It might have been needleſſe, upon fo {light an occaſion, 
to inſult over all the Schooles of | e ; buthis mind 
was intent upon his defigne, and at this time his hope had 
there; He ſayes not (therefore) that, as diſapproving (yet) 
the uſe of Univerſities, but to let men ſee what would be amended in them. 

E 4» | - 
"Par that which followes after is indeed_of worſe conſequence, 
and is (to ſpeake the beſt and mildeſt of it) an evidence of a 
fuming ſpleene, and an inſtance of def ee os his defigne. 

A touch he is thought to give us in his Kingdome of Darkeneſſe, 
where he makes a compariſon of thePapacy with theKingdome of 
Fayries. The words are(p.3$6.,) In what ſhop or operatory the. Fayries @ 
make their Enchantments, the old Wrves have not determined; but the 
ratories of the Clergy,are well enough known to be the Univerſities, that recei- 
ved their Diſcipline, from Authority Pontificiall. 18 

In truth Sir, I hardly know how to behave my ſelfe upon this 
occaſion. Firſt, I know not whether hezintended this to concerne 
aur Univerſities or not; if not, he might have done us the Juſtice, 
to have ſeparated our caſe from that of Popiſh Univerſities; it he did 
intend to caſt a contumely upon us, I am yet at a lofſe how to an- 
ſwer him. This whole diſcourſe is freakiſh and unbecoming the 
Archipoliticall gravity of a Maſter of the world, our Univerſities 
have binModelled by commiſſion from theCivill Power. Seeing the 
old Women have found no operatory for the Fairyes; it was a 
needlefle Sollicitude in this Reverend old man, to ſeeke one for 
the Clergy. Well Sir, ſeeing he will have his frollick, I am reſolved 
to anſwer this paſſage with a Crotchet of a Friend of mine, whoſe 
obſervation, is that however the Fayries are ſayd to be harmeleſſe 
in their dancings, he is ſure the Hobbe · goblins are ſpightfull and 
miſcheivous in their Friskings. 

But hitherco we have been but girded at; his maine forces he 
hath gathered into the Chapter preceding this, viz. thei46. whoſe 
title is of Darheneſſe ow vai ne Philoſophy, &t. bur its deſigne is againſt 
man 200 5 Chapter containes, 

1. A diſcourſe concerning, the beginning and progreſſe of 
Philoſophy. ee 

2. Concerning the originall, & Progreſſe of Schooles. 

3. The pts rs of Schdokes, 


4 Of Univerſities, and a generall charge againſt them. 


3. 
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to the temper and ſtate of earlier times. m- to drive this home 
were to unravell the whole body of his Policicks, and to diſſolve 
this goodly work, which is not to be done occaſionally in ſuch an 
; the time may be, when after Mr Hobbs ſhall have pub- 
his other Philoſophicall Workes, from whence the tile of 
this Great one is ferched, ſome friend or other of ours may fer a- 
part ſome time, to w igh and examine all his Labours , and then 
to render him what ſhall be due to the Truth and Demonſtration 
of his Aſſertions, 
You Ma png how much may be ſaid for that Origine & derivation 
Wr n , Which the Bookes of Moſes deliver to us; And for the 
rigine o Schooles, which is the ſecond part of this diſcourſe ; as 
we cannot deny them to have been the of Peace and 
legſure, ſo I conceive it is an exceſſive inftance of Splcen and Melan- : 
choly, prejudiciall even to the whole courſe of and Profeſſi · "2 
on of 9 by Dif — and — 75 . the An- 4 
tient s, by the name of Tatke and Idlene to com- 2 
pare the Sunita of Plas) & iſtotle, Zeno, and the Antient Worthics, | 
(without ſome of whoſe e there had ſcarce at this time 
been either oportunity of knowi _ 0 had the World per- 
haps ſet ſol a price on know 3 — and loiter ing 
2 exer Pauls Church, and ns world had then 
e . — 
\crefle s for Lectures, iſputations, in 
wealib. And it is in the 725 of the 
findet a 3 
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6 gd {.. 
firſt parts of this Chapter. The Third ts, the Trutility of the Anmien: 
$chvoley. Tk OS] 5 
The diſtaſt he hath conceived againſt our Univerſities, hath not 
ſuffered him to containe his Rage within any bounds. V bat bath 
thoſe ( Antient)) Schootes?” What Science is there at this 


ſprings. p 369. l 
Fes y Publick Schooles. 
This concernes us, and we will examine it arlx. 


The ſubſtance of his reaſoning tis this, ( ib.) Natura Philoſopby 
cant be hal, without having firſt attained great knowledge in Geometr ; 

That we have of Geometry ( which is the Mother of all nan al! Science) 
we are not indebted for it to the Schooles. . 

Plato forbad emrance to all that were not in ſome meaſure Geometrici- 
ans, Oc. | 
Sir, here it is that I cannot but complaine of miſguided 5 


in M. Hobbs; againſt this paſſageT aſſert, that not onely Geometry 
was taught in the Antient Schooles, but that to thoſe Schootes, 
we owe the Geometry which we have. 858 
Much we owe to the Schoole of Athens, and even to Plato 
Sehoole ( the Academy) much moreſ to that famous Schoole of 
Alexandria. Plats was He, who when the Oracle required the du- 
plication of the Cubicall Altar, expounded it of the recommen- 
dation of the ſtudy of Geometry to them, ſhewed them that th 
particular ſolution of the Problem, maſt be by the invention o 
two meane proportionalls betwixt two lines given, propounded 
the Problem to his Scholers, who wrote ſeverall things concern- 
in it, : ; tf. 4 
Proctus doth often referre the invention of Propoſitions in Eu- 
dides Collection, to the Schoole of 'Pythegoras, Theudius Maghts, 
Cyzicinus the Athenian,and others, are delivered to us by Proclus, it 
the Second Book of Commentaries upon the firſt Element of Eu- 
clide,in Academia fimal vacaſſe queſtionibus Geometricus enyelegndis.. © 
But the Schoole of Alexandria, hath been ſo renouned for deli- 
vering of the Mathemaricks, that in truth I cannot but wonder at 
_- . 1 | ha eta \ 18 re hy 
t was begun by Euclid? there, not after the building of 
that City, in the time of Piolemæus I. . | * 
lt was continued by the Diſciples of Euclide, ho left many be- 
hind him; a+ P pps acknowledges id his Collections. 
To it we owe all the great Math-niititiangs, which ever were a- 
monett the Antiznts, ſuch as Erutaſtbem C'who ſet up the Inftru- 
4 | ments 


ments at Alexandria, by which men made 
1 and 1 4 da 4 

Si debt alened thay from been of Ende 
Ann — times, there never 
tician, who was nor borne at Hlexandrie, or had 


yeares there, 21 N gib 0; 
| , hat is chere in Geometry All. 
— Shief we are not indebted for to ſome of theſe 

not of but of the way and method of ans 


kinds of The — cole 
call part hath indeed been found out by Viera. m 
call effection of ſolid and lineary Problemes, by che immo 
tall wit of Des Caries, but had it not been for thoſe, we never had 
enjoyed the benefit of theſe. 

L have heard that M. Hobbs hath given out, that he hach favad 
the ſolution of ſome Problemes, to no leſſe then the 
ere of the Ci cle, when we ball be made: with the 

ſight of thoſe his labours , 1 ſhall fallin with thoſe 
loudeſt in hispraiſe , in the meane time I cannot 
feare, that his Geomerrical 2 (as to _ | 
prove:anſwerab eto a late Opticall deſigne o | 
call glaſſes in a mould, then which there could not be any ching 
2 leſſe becoming uch a man, as he doth apprehend kim 
elfe to 

Briefely as to the caſe in hand, either M. Hobbs did know of 
theſe Schooles, or not; if he knew not of them, 1 dare undertake 
him not to be ſo great a Geometrician as he pretends to be, and 
that. he is defective at his chicke weapon. 

If he did know of them, where is his ingenuity in aſſerting the 
inutility of Schooles ? and that we are not beholden to them for 
our Ge 


ometry⸗ 
It i not in vaine Sir, that | have charged theſe 
ſpleene, which yet will more appeare by chat char which. follower 
fag. 3720. 


„ . That which he chere aſſerts gene chat 


whereas an UIniverſity is an lacorporation OP 
Schooles in one Towne. 


To this it is eaſil 


2. For the ſtudy of Phileſophy, it bath no otherwiſe place, then as a 

H andmaid 10 the Remiſh Religion. 
This is in truth ſo Barbarous an Aſſertion, as no befide the 
= 
ve 


Reverence to his Grey Haires, reſtraines me from ſpeak 
_ 3 Andicts Gadcha Mr Hot bs is 
party have felt. And itis t Mr 

zee 2 it, ſave only, as it hat the name of 
2 Religion. 

3. 42 ſince the Authority of Ariflotle is only current there, that ſtudy i- 
not ae but Ariſtetelity. | 

How the Authority of Ariflotle is current amongſt us, Sir 
both you and | have ſpokens | 

ing the publick reading of his Levie- 


What his defigne is concern 
* Himſelfe hath told 4 . R 
rom whence it is mani at y thi es him 
is the deſire that Ariftotelity may be 8 — in- 
ſteed of the Stagyrite, the world may adore the great 
an Phyloſophec. 
4+ For Geomirry till of very late times it hed no place at all. And if am 
man by the ingenuity of bis nature had atteined to any degree of perfection in 
it, he was commonly thought a Magician, and his Art Diabolicall. 
Geometry hath now ſo much place in the Univerſities, that 
when Mr H. bbs ſhall have publiſhed his Philoſophicall and Geo- 
metricall Peices, I affure my ſelfe, | am able to find a great number 
in the Univerſity, who will underſtand as much or more of them 
then he defices they ſhould,, too much to keep up in them 
that Admiration of him which only will content him. 
And if in our times theſe ftudies have been advanced, we might 
have expected from a temperate man, rather the commendation 
for our Advance, then an exprobration with the ignorance of our 


The eruch is Sir, abour that time when Mr ella was converſant 
in Magdalen-Hall, the conſtitution and way of the Univerſity 
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Eternity: This! — — intelligible then a —.— 

Eternity, or a progreſſe in infinium, which is the contrary poſi- 

tion. 

„ Ofall chat which followes, I doe not know one thing which 
is held by any of us. 

3. As That one Boch may be in many places mom in one. 

4+ That Grawiyy is the cauſe of beavineſſe. 

5. That Duantity:is put imo; Body already made. 

6. That the Saule of man is Fee mene ant 


greſſeh. 
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ded, he never would have: produced them, as - 
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the Ls ond refine where th Se- 
4 CTIQTT3 L. 
lam cenfanded he dead 
ee hath publiſhed ſueh e = 
as he would put 5 whole : Univerſities:; it is true, that ia 
the firſt of theſe, when the queſtiun is, Whether there be Free will 
in man; of God be He An — Wk fall frequently into 
voy great difficulties: but either Mr bes ought to have cleared 
tt of theſ&rws; ot nbt t upon us, either the 
odſcariry of Truth, or the imbecillity of humane Nature. 

As . — reft of them, he may becteradert, that there are IInĩ- 
verſitics in the Moone, and that they maintaine all thoſe Politions, 
then impoſe them upon us. There it wille hard to prove the con- 
trary, We now challenge him to make proofe of what he hath de- 
livered, and Promiſe to give him ſatisfaction. 

There remaines three other Charges, viz, . 
1. The Inſignificant Language of the Schoolemen ( the Commenters. upon 
Peter Lombard. 
2. Errors 1 Feu ( 4s the H er of nau and 
' Ghoſts, ec 


3. The ſuppreſſion * Reaſon and true Philoſophy. 
Bar theſe with the n= charges, are ſo extravagant, and ſo 


much forced to appeare — 2 us, that had he not been in great 
neceſlity, and much conſtrained to it by his paſſion, I am perfwa- 
ents of our 
diſgrace. Whart is the language of Peter Lombard, or the Writers 
upon che Sentences, to the Univerlities of Oxford or Cambridge? 
When were we troubled or frighted with Ghoſts or Apparitions? 


hi 
ſtance in one U 


Whoſe Reaſon or Philoſophy have we ſuppreſt? Or is it ſuch a 
Crime 
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railing for railing, or ſcorne for ſcorne, but 
— let us 1 che Reader from 
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= that I can hardly perſwade my ſelfe to _ a buſineſſe 
of it. 
= The cauſe of Learning, its neceſſity and uſefullneſſe to the Mi- 
bh niſters of the Goſpell, though ic be of generall importance to all 
A men, whoſe intereſt ic is, that the Blind be not leaders of the 
Blind, yet ſeeing the defence of it is taken up, by one ſo able and 
ready to maintaine the Truth, (Me Sydrach — 4553 Hook upon 
in as fc Hs our preſenc engagement. 1 fore 
Our view is only of a Poſiſcript to his Bock, called the Trial of 
Spirits, — bis the Reforma- 
tion of Univerſities. The piece is ſhort, it containes m my things 
— wherein we with him, and ſome few wherein we 
| 1. He would not have Children have nothing to doe, but to doe no- 
3 thing. Very witty, No more would we. 
8 2. He . it meet, the Magiſty ate take great care for the education 
* | of youth. We alſo think it it meet, 
3 3. That Schooles be erected in greater Townes and Villages, 
that none ern and ſober and Grave Women have charge of 


+ Tactic to teach them to read their Native Tongue, ¶ ve» 
read the Scriptures. Very 
4 — avg 


5 5. That in Great Townes they teach them Lot ine, Greeke, and Hebrew, 
23 and the Latine and Greeke lly from Chriſtian Authors. ( not 


eſpecia 
from Heathen Poets &c.) This alſo is very Honeſt. 


L 6. It may be convenient, ibat there may be ſome Univerſities or Colledges, | 


for the teaching Liberall Arts, as Logick,, of good uſe in Humane 
* Divinity gladins Diaboli, and Mathematicks 


which 


T remaines now, 5 would take into conſideration 
what Mr Dell hath written in our concernements , but that 
which he hath done, is ſo little either in Magnitude or Ver- 
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the eve- 
le that doe 


eee 
of the Univer f N yy vebeoms Houſes of foreigne parts, 
wherg it evIdent, the difference in Learning is vaſt;.chofe ate diſ- 
parſadi: BacogdingHeri great tonnen, and remgine picrift ll) 
j allele arc one erirwodn 2 » fleuciſhing wich abe 

| * dr mg vo MO ens ange 
—— in his my That 
arne i ohoodes, 

os erent 3900 Advance in le - ede 
Sens yu evophogntlih s 10d on οοο 13voalth bi 
We have not mM ally. eee 
cf Schl bar have nir Chil. 

{ lake racer; chooſe 19 lend, zabroad to 

lenor tadoavell;thenikecpethemathoing. | briefely 
examinedarbis propolf1; 4 Gall heed ahlyr c menmom fils fe: 
coma bWhikh | 


Id: M h lodw vd noi) 110 10 1b ſlig — 
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Anina bes Ts ice bes vac 
Ile talit 5 puer, ſudavit & alft N 
UVdum & molle lutum es, nunc, nunc 

bene MrDot may have at dE 

It is ve that Mr Dell may have given much of his 
time 3 other trade, as he hank dont og ng arftudy: 
Indeed his 3 and Judgement ſhewes ir, norm ſtar: 
which he ma or N rg an excellent Artifice 
wit perha wor ni that way) but if this courſe ſt be 
the only 6 holetd way of Inſtitution, we y thi 
have ignorance enough x4 think highly of our 
become the ſcorne of all the Gallant Men in the N 2 · 
and Mr Dell ſhall not need to torment himſelſe pes — 2M 
maintainance of Miniſters, the Romans will come and take away their 1 
Place and Nation. | by 

Sir, l have now done what I intended, (as lightly as e | 5 
runne over what you recommended, )and am ambitious only to "A 
continue in the 8 8 e wherein I ſtand with you, n 


* 
* 


As being your moſt 
Humble and Affectionate 


